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= 
New Hymnals by 
Thanksgiving! 


Why not? You have been talk- 
ing new hymnals for several 


Liberalism in America! months—-why not write or wire Volt 
us at once to send the books sania 
without delay, that you may eee 


Have you ordered your 
copy of his latest book— 


** Adventurous 
Religion” 


{Price $2.00} 


Other books by 

Harry Emerson Fosdick: 
The Modern Use of the Bible ($1.60) 
Christianity and Progress ($1.50) 
Twelve Tests of Character ($1.50) 
The Meaning of Prayer ($1.15 
The Meaning of Faith ($1.35) 
The Meaning of Service ($1.25) 
The Manhood of the Master ($1.15) 
The Assurance of Immortality ($1.00) 
The Second Mile (70c 


Special: We will send you, with your order for two 
or more of the Fosdick books (or other books listed on 
page 1440) a free copy of Dr. Fosdick’s booklet ‘‘Science 
and Religion.”’ 


| See order coupon on page 1440} 


The Christian Century 
Book Service 


440 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 








have them for Thanksgiving 
Sunday? Your old, worn-out 
hymnals will certainly not be in 
keeping with the spirit of holy 
rejoicing that characterizes the 
Thanksgiving season. 
The matter of payment need not 
stand in your way. You may 
pay for the books in 60 or 2° 
days it you wish. (We will make 
terms to suit any church that is 
desirous of elevating its worship 
to accord with the ideals of 
beauty and dignity and inspira- 
tion that properly inhere in 
religion.) 


HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Edited by Charles Clayton Morrison and Herbert L. Willett 


is the most beautiful hymnal 
ever put out by the American 
church. 


It contains all the great hymns 
and also the choicest of the more 
popular ones. 


It contains no padding in the 

form of poor and indifferent 

words or music. Its social note 

ives it an individuality not 

ound in any other hymnals. 
And note especially: The price of 
Hymns of the United Church in 
lots of 100 or more is only $100 
per 100, cloth; $125 per 100, half 
leather. (And orders for 100 or 
more include free of charge a 
beautiful pulpit copy bound in 
full morocco.) 


Write or wire your order today (or if you have not ex- 
amined the book, send for returnable copy at once). 


The Christian Century Press 
440 South Dearborn St., Chicago 
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EDITORIAL 


UCROPE’S POST-WAR REACTION has produced 
nothing to compare with the new series of laws being 
enacted in Italy. Mussolini, having escaped a fifth at 

pt on his life, adds to his duties that of minister of inter 


affairs—which gives him direct control of all polic 


functions —and at the sam 
leony Long Can Italy time submits the followin; 
Stand This? new regulations: The death 


penalty is provided for anyone 


lty of treason, espionage or armed rebellion; dissolu 


f all parties, associations or organizations opposed to 
he fascisti is ordained, and membership in such bodies will 
ring from two to five years in prison, with terms of from 
ree to ten years for any found guilty of attempting to 


onstitute them; anyone found 


guilty of spreading abroad 
use or exaggerated news about happenings in Italy is to 
More 


to make sure that the enforcement of such extreme 


eive from five to fifteen years’ imprisonment. 


M 


which have opposed the fascisti are to be suppressed till 
further notice. From this time on any reader of the press 
who thinks that he is receiving authentic news under a 
conditions 


“Any 


citizen who spreads or communicates abroad under any 


Rome date-line will do well to ponder these 


under which journalism is to be carried on in Italy: 


form, false or exayvgerated news or reports on the internal 


onditions of th untry in such a way as to impair the 


credit or prestige of the state abroad or who in any shape 


or form indulges in activities of such a nature as to harn 


he is to be punished with from five to 


nment and 


national interes 
fifteen vears’ impris with perpetual debarment 


rom public offices.’ 
The Way o! the Dictator 
Is Hard 

HAT LEGENDARY FIGURE, 


Mussolini, goes up in thin smoke in the presence of 


the imperturbabl 


such laws as these. Behind these regulations there stands 
not the calm, strong, unswerving man of iron whom the 
apologists for the fascisti regime have tried to picture, but 
a nervous, scared, vindictive man of nerves, who has been 
shot at and bombed and plotted against until he is ready 
to embrace any desperate expedient that may put an end 
to his terrors. The revelations from France of the activitic 
there of Colonel Ricciotti Garibaldi also show Italy’s dicta 
tor in anything but a good light. Colonel Garibaldi stands 
self-confessed as an agent provocateur, paid by Mussolini 
to enter the territory of a neighboring nation and there to 
foment plots against the Italian dictator which he—the 
can make the basis for wild threats and appeal: 
to this kind 


be heard But 


dictator 
for patriotic support! What France may sa) 


of betrayal of her hospitality remains to 


whatever France says or does not say, the exposure of 


Colonel Garibaldi uncovers Mussolini in the act of stooping 
To the 
1411 


to the meanest, most dastardly sort of plotting. 
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yuuter world there is no appearance, at this hour, of any 
weakening in the grip which Mussolini holds on Italy. 
Fascist rule looks as strong today as ever; perhaps stronger 
than ever before in the history of the fascisti. But the 
ort of laws now being promulgated, and the sort of intrigue 
now being exposed are precisely of the kind that usually 
Can it be that 


Mussolini is not as firmly seated as the world believes ? 


characterize a despotism on its last legs. 


One Sweetly Solemn 

Thought 
HAT DO YOU SUPPOSE the newspapers would 
be saying if it were the government of Russia which 


ad promulgated the death and imprisonment laws which 


| 
Mussolini has decreed for Italy? 


Fair Warning 


from Calles 


M 


| 


XICO has been lenient with protestants during the 
‘lle of the last few years. While there 
} 


me or two indications of a determination to apply 


church strug 
ave been « 
the regulations under article 130 of the constitution with 
the 
Roman Catholic church, it is fair to 


the 


ie same rigidity which has marked course of the 


with the 
the 


overnment 


ty that, on whole, protestants have not been 


molested. In large degree, of course, this has been because 


the protestants have been observing the law. There have 


1 


heen some non-Mexican protestants at work in Mexico, 


however, whose status has been maintained only by various 


unofficial but tacit arrangements. The Calles government 


now serves notice that this state of affairs is not to be 


permanent. The president has presented to the Mexican 


congress a bill which will add a new regulation under article 


if the constitution, by which foreign colonies con- 


ducting servi in a language other than Spanish may 


continue that ministry for six years. At the end of that 


period, however, it is stipulated that these ministrations 


must be turned over to Mexicans, who are supposed to 


ed for the task during the six years of grace. In 
Calles now definitely plans to get the last 
ver guise, out of 
-} 


of reli : 
And. the 
to be: 


\ +} 


\exice protestant churches and mis- 


sions will have in to set their houses in order. 

Experimenting with the Technique 

Of Democratic Government 

_— DECISION of the 
Mr. Frank S., 


(Oregon, 


supreme court in the case 


Myers, 


is sure to have far-reaching effects. In 


raised by former postmaster at 
Portland, 
fact, so far-reaching may these effects easily be that a con- 
servative like Justice McReynolds, in writing his dissent- 
to call the decision ‘“revolu- 


ing opinion, did not hesitate 


With Justice McReynolds in dissent stood Justice 


Hoh les 


} 


srandeis and Justice a group which in itself is 


indicative of the grav issue involved. The majority 


: +} 
Ay ity of tne 


opinion, which now stands unless and until there is passed 
onstitutional amendment, was read by Chief Justice Taft. 
1 brie f, this decision e1ves the President power to remove 


1, with the consent of the senate, 


} 
n whot 
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he has appointed. It grew out of President Wilson’s ac. 
tion in removing a postmaster without giving cause, but jt 
can be seen that the range of application of the principle 
involved carries far beyond such offices. Presidents will 
not, in the future, find themselves much embarrassed by 
refractory members of interstate commerce or nonpartisan 
tariff or similar commissions who will not submit the sort 
of reports desired. From one angle, the desire which lies 
behind the decision of the court to strengthen the executive 
power is understandable. It is conceivable that a certain 
measure of administrative efficiency can be achieved by 
having all non-elective officers dependent on the will of the 
President for their continuation in office. That, at least, is 
the theory on which Mussolini is proceeding. But the other 
side of the question, which makes any sense of security of 
tenure in office dependent on the cultivation of pleasant re- 
lations with the President, is also to be taken into account. 
The decision of the court proves again that the technique of 
democratic government in the United States is still very 
much in the experimental stage. By this single judgment a 
question that has bobbed up periodically since the con- 
1787 is 


wholly new aspect is given to the position of the non- 


stitutional convention of settled, and with it a 
elected officer of the nation. The tendency toward central- 
ization of power in the hands of the President is growing. 
Whether this will make ultimately for successful democracy 
is to be doubted. 


Truth Can Be a Hard 
Mistress 
Be MIRE THE SUICIDE of Dr. Paul Kammerer, and 
the letter in which that famous scientist tells why he 
took his own life, the mind stands in a sort of awe too 
solemn for pity. It is almost two months since Dr. Kam- 
merer killed himself, but the Moscow academy, to which he 
wrote his letter of explanation, has just made it public. Dr. 
Kammerer was one of the world’s foremost biologists. He 
believed in the inheritance of acquired characteristics, and 
the scientific treatises which he wrote to support that theory 
have been translated into most of the modern languages 
When he lectured outside his native Austria, as he did in 
the United States and other countries, he was given the 
most respectful attention of the most important scientific 
that the ex- 
periments of Dr. Kammerer have been as conclusive as he 
believed. Not long ago Dr. G. K. Noble, of the American 
museum of natural history, went to Vienna to examine Dr 


faculties. Scientists are not yet convinced 


Kammerer’s slides, and an August issue of a London 
scientific paper contained the bare report of his findings 
Dr. Noble said that some sort of ink had been used to 
bring out the markings on the toads which formed the basis 
of Dr. Kammerer’s claims. In the letter now made public in 
Moscow—where Dr. Kammerer was shortly to have as- 
sumed the chair of biology—he said that, immediately after 
reading Dr. Noble’s report, he investigated his slides again, 
found not only the artificial markings which Dr. Noble 
found, but even additional proofs of fraud. He maintained 
that he had borne no part “in perpetrating such falsifica- 
tions,” but acknowledged that “my whole life’s work is 


placed in doubt by it.” Declaring that he could not “endure 
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this wrecking of my life’s work,” Dr. Kammerer killed 
himself. As to the act of self-destruction we have at this 
moment no desire to precipitate discussion. But there is 
something in the figure of this scientist, attacked at the 
point of his devotion to truth, and turning in despair to 
death, that is infinitely moving. The whole terrible incident 
shows how exacting a mistress truth may be, and how 
much more austere her worship may be today in the halls 
{ science than it is even in the temples of religion. 


\ Conference from Which 

Great Results May Come 
W' RD FROM BRITAIN indicates that plans are 
‘Y maturing rapidly for the conference of free church 
odernists to be held next July. This conference, it will 
remembered, is coming together at the suggestion of 
Dr. Robert F. Horton. It is in some degree a result of the 
series of modern churchmen congresses held by Anglican 
liberals during the last few years. So successful have these 
been, both in the discovery and definition of issues, and in 
ringing a sense of comradeship to the participants, that it 
was inevitable that a similar series should be proposed to 
held by free churchmen. The conference projected for 
next summer is fortunate beyond words in the person of its 
mvener. It is doubtful whether the protestantism of the 
vhole world contains a man of warmer spiritual faith than 
Dr. Horton. Every virtue that evangelicalism at its finest 
has brought to the religious life of the west is to be found 
full measure incarnated in Dr. Horton. Yet with this 
rich experimental religion, Dr. Horton combines a fidelity 
methods and results of the best contemporary re- 
which makes the intellectual content of his message 
msonant with the demands of this period of restate- 
and reappraisal. By bringing this first congress to- 
gether at Mansfield college, Oxford, next summer, Dr. 
Horton will do much to create a bond of conscious unity 
n the men who, like himself, are seeking to unite 
results of the historical study of the Bible with the 
piritual needs of men of this time, while his presence will 
at the same time guarantee to any doubter the sound 
religious basis of the gathering. The conference next July 
will be watched with the closest attention in this country, 
for it may point toward developments much needed in the 

church life of America. 


What of the Sunday 
Evening Service? 

TRAVELING SECRETARY who speaks regularly 
4 Lin churches of all denominations recently declared that 
the average Sunday night congregation addressed by him 


secretary do not give a real indication of the Sunday night 
situation in the churches, because some of the strongest 
churches have rules against outside speakers occupying the 
pulpit during the height of the church season. Nevertheless, 
it must be confessed that hardly one church out of fifty 
can boast a large Sunday night attendance. Even those 
churches which enjoy a spirited and well-attended morn- 
ig service frequently have evening services so poorly at- 
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tended that they are a drag upon both minister and con- 
eregation. What is the answer to this Sunday evening 
sroblem? Have the movies, the radio and the automobile 
yermanently destroyed the possibility of holding good eve- 
ing services? For a while the village church was able to 


4 


! 
I 
1 


maintain a prosperous night service after the city church’s 
evening program was imperiled. But all indications are that 
village and city are now suffering from a similar fate. 
What is the answer to this Sunday evening problem? Ought 
the evening service to be frankly abandoned? Or could it 
be saved by a change of methods? Even if methods are 
changed will it be possible to conserve the religious and 
ethical values of the service? The churches which are most 
successful in their evening program are usually those which 
have changed their methods and gone in for stunt programs. 
Is there any alternative to such a program? Perhaps it 
would be wise to sacrifice the crowd on Sunday evening 
and develop a service of high educational value which would 
be attended by eager souls not only anxious to hear but 
to discuss the more difficult moral and religious problems 


of the day. 


The Peril of the Stewardship 
Ideal 


VER SINCE the interchurch world movement, and 

even before that, dating back to the Methodist cen- 

tenary movement, the churches of America have 
placed a tremendous emphasis upon the idea of steward- 
ship. The emphasis was inevitable. The church is ambi- 
tious and the country is prosperous. What is more natural 
than that leaders of the church should combine their am- 
bitions for the church with their concern for the Christian 
use of wealth and ask the prosperous American to build 
the enterprise of the Christian church while he gives his 
own wealth a certain moral dignity? The stewardship cam- 
paign was therefore bound to succeed. Tithing was suc- 
cessfully revived in many churches. Millions flowed into 
the coffers of the church for every kind of missionary and 
benevolent enterprise. Foreign missionary programs were 
doubled in a few short years. While American missionary 
giving ought to be considerably in excess of that of other 
and poorer nations, it appears that American mission con- 
tributions exceed those of other nations by a larger margin 
than the ratio of our wealth to theirs. Americans are gen- 
erous. Europe would probably say that Americans are 
also childlike. The old testament arguments which the 
church resurrected in behalf of the great stewardship cam- 
paign had a greater effect upon the mind of church mem 
bers in this country than they would have had in other 
nations. At any rate the church has prospered because of 
the success of the educational campaign on stewardship 
Not only have the churches been able to expand all their 
various institutional and missionary activities but they have 
flowered out in tremendous building programs. New 
churches and new educational buildings are in the process 
of erection in every metropolitan subdivision and every 
village of the land. 
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Considering the fathomless wealth of this nation and the 
amount wasted and spent upon luxuries this generous giv- 
ing for church purposes is a redeeming virtue of Christian 
\mericans. It has saved many of them from moral bank- 
ruptcy and given them some sense of social responsibility. 
Nevertheless, the church is paying a tremendous price for 
the advantage gained in this way. It is fastening an abso- 
lutely inadequate idea of stewardship upon the conscience 
of the average Christian. Let any man feel slightly uncom- 
fortable in the acquisition of inequitable privileges and 
thing will salve his conscience so nicely as the assurance 
that the tithe is the Lord’s way of claiming his own. It 
uust be admitted that the leaders of the church have seen 
the weakness of emphasizing stewardship only in the matter 
f spending money and have lately begun to insist upon 
the ideal of stewardship in the acquisition of wealth. But 
hey have done so within the narrow limits of puritan 
wrality which would give any person an absolutely quiet 
onscience as long as he did not acquire his wealth through 
dishonest methods. 


lem ] 
biem Wi 


lich challenges the modern conscience and 

an ethical civilization is not the dishonest acquisi 

but the tremendous centralization of wealth 

hands of a few irrespective of their per 

What the church does not realize suffi 

hat power and privilege are in themselves de 

tructive of brotherhood and of all the finer spiritual values 

which make a real civilization. Any teaching of the church 
, : 


which tends to ethicize wh: sssentially unethical must 


making civilization 


finally be detrimental 


itself ethical. Judged | hat consideration all present 


dangerous. Even when they 


nto the 


oughgoing to get 


sources 


ms. Informed by 
other century the 
embers to be honest in the ac 
What is honesty? Is it honest 
a piece of real estate for $10,000 today and sell it 


quisition of 
to buy 
for $15,000 tomorrow? According to present standards that 
transaction 1s not dishonest. Which simply means that we 
yet developed an ethic to fit the needs of a new 
which we 


questions face in building an ethical! 
lo not concern themselves with the old cate- 

\ man who has the power to control the 
ives of thousands of workingmen in his factory may have 
me by his property honestly according 


nd the 


into his lap each year by way of income are 


to traditional stan 


privileges which his industrial enterprise 


But the important problem in regard to his 


1 his privilege is whether it 


ane is itself ethical. 

effort to 
thicize them by stewardship ideas is ultimately harmful to 
1 ethical reorgani 


li power and privilege are not ethical, any 


zation of modern life. Inadequate ethical 


ideals alwavs act as veils of decenc 7. hiding essential in 
relationships which are 
because the good is so often 


that social 


rat re spectable 


and privilege are in themselves 
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unethical will be challenged by most leaders of the modern 
church. The usual conception, honestly held, is that power 
is righteous when it is in the hand of a righteous man and 
that privilege is ethical when it is generously shared. The 
question is whether a man can ever really be righteous 
while he holds power and can share privilege if he does 
not share all of it. Here is a man who owns a factory em. 
ploying ten thousand men. He refuses, let us say, to recog- 
nize any labor organization in the plant. Let us suppose, 
usually a gratuitous assumption, that he is trying very hard 
to wield the power which he nolds as owner of that factory 
ethically. Let us suppose that he will grant his workers 
everything they might ask in the way of hours and labor 
Would he not still be gaining unwarranted satisfactions 
in the sense of power which would come to him in such a 
relationship? Would he not use the factory to express his 
personality and frustrate the ambitions for independent 
cooperation which live in the hearts of real men? Is not 
irresponsible power, in other words, destructive of real 
brotherhood? It is sometimes easier to love those who con- 
fess their inferiority than those who assert their inde- 
pendence and equality, but the love is spurious. At least 
it is not ideal. Real love can develop only in an atmosphere 
of perfect freedom and uncoerced cooperation. 

This is an implication of the ethical life which the church 
has not disclosed to its members. They are hardly to be 
blamed for understanding it so little and for finding such 
quick satisfactions in the ethical ideal of stewardship which 
the church has advanced. If it seems that the ideal of a 
love which strips itself of power is beyond our attainment 
it is only necessary to call attention to the fact that kings 
once tried to dignify their power by claiming that they were 
holding it as stewards of God. Any decent soul tries to 
dignify irresponsible power by claiming responsibility to 
(cod for it. But such a claim roots and issues in self-de 

tion. Democracies have seen through the self-deception 
of the kings and have learned to laugh at it. Is it too much 
to expect of the church that it help modern men to see 
through the self-deception which all wielders of power in 
modern economic society practice? After all, nothing more 
is demanded of the church than that it disclose to those 
who would follow Jesus the full meaning of his words: 
“The kings of the ventiles exercise lordship over them; 
and they that exercise authority upon them are called bene- 

rs [that is an astute observation—‘‘are called bene- 
factors” |]; but ve shall not be so: but he that is greatest 
mong you let him be as the younger and he that is chief as 
he that doth serve.” 

rhe impossibility of making privilege ethical is even more 
apparent than the unethical nature of power. Suppose 4 
man has an income of $100,000 a year and as a good Chris- 
tian steward gives $10,000 each year for religious and 
benevolent purposes. The church will call him blessed and 
Yet he still has $90,000 to spend 


upon himself, a sum hardly compatible with any Christian 


praise his generosity. 


ideal of brotherhood. The cynic may have a right to say 
that it were better if he did not give $10,000 for benevo 
lent purposes, for this tithe will inevitably function to quiet 
a conscience which might otherwise develop a wholesome 
disquiet and to obscure to the impartial observer the es 
sentially unethical nature of this man’s relationship to his 
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brother men. There is something to be said for the idea 
that it is easier to deal with unashamed pagans than with 
pious ones. Here is a field where religion easily becomes a 
technique by which the conscience of a generation is dulled 
so that it cannot see the ethical tasks which challenge it. 

It ought not require an undue amount of spiritual imagi- 
nation to perceive that a kingdom of God cannot be built 
in a society in which a few exercise power, however be- 
nevolently, and in which a few gain unequal privileges, 
however generously they may return a portion of their 
wealth. The kingdom of God, if it means anything in terms 
of modern life, means brotherhood developed in all human 
relationships. The basis of brotherhood is equality of op- 
portunity and uncoerced cooperation. Is the church ready 
to advocate an ethical idea as thoroughgoing as that? 


Portrait of a Possible 
Missionary 


ISHOP FPREDERICK B. FISHER, of Calcutta, 
India, in addressing an American audience not long 
ago, dwelt at length upon the changing aspects of 
the missionary enterprise. Bishop Fisher is not peculiar in 
this respect, as these changes are likely to occupy the at- 
tention of any thinking participant in the missionary enter- 
prise. After treating various other aspects of this change, 
the bishop came to consider the missionary himself. Is he 
changing? Bishop Fisher held that he is, and he more 
than suggested that this process of change must continue, 
and at accelerated speed. The time is coming, said the 
bishop in effect, when a church, wishing to aid in the de- 
velopment of other churches on other continents, will go 
into its community and pick out the best men and women 
whom that community contains—men and women with long 
records of strikingly successful service behind them—and 
will call on those experienced leaders to leave their places 
ior definite periods and for definite pieces of work in other 
lands. And this will be the missionary of the future! 
Bishop Fisher’s prophecy is worth considering. It is 
vorth considering because of the man who made it, be- 
ause of the present agitation on mission fields and within 
mission boards as to missionary service, and because it 
gives voice to a concrete new idea in a period when ideas 
are becoming increasingly hazy. It has been acknowledged 
lor years, among missionary workers and missionary 
executives, that the old type of missionary is no longer 
wanted, at least on developed fields. There may be—and 
indeed are—many places on the earth’s surface where the 
slow progress of the Christian crusade leaves room for the 
ld, pioneer, romantic type of missionary, who, by the 
nature of his task, is bound to be the unfettered leader of 
the new attack. While new territory is thus being opened 
tis as necessary for the missionary to be the unquestioned 
general of his force as it is for the leader of any exploratory 
party to require absolute obedience from his followers. No 
soviet policy for opening up new country has yet been 
proved practicable. 
But we are thinking now, not of pioneer work of this 
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sort, but of the developed mission fields in which work has 
been under way for a hundred years, more or less, and in 
which there is today a vigorous, self-conscious, and fre 
quently self-assertive Christian community of nationals 
What of the missionary in such places? For ten years it 
has been said that there must be a change in his functions. 
He must cease to be the acknowledged leader, the unques- 
tioned “boss”; he must become the self-effacing adviser, the 
man who makes his contribution unobtrusively and often 
indirectly. This has been said so often and has evoked so 
little challenge that most of those in any way connected with 
the missionary enterprise have been fooled into thinking 
that they believe it. They do believe it—about as the aver 
age Presbyterian believes the Westminster confession. 

If you enter the sacred precincts of a mission board and 
suggest that a new day demands a new type of missionary, 
the board secretary will look at you in a commiserating 
fashion and say, “That’s old stuff. We have been saying 
that for years. Haven’t you anything new to tell us?” But 
if you seek to discover in what way the missionaries being 
selected today differ from those being selected a dozen 
years ago, your effort is likely to lead to nothing more sub- 
stantial than the contention of Dr. John R. Mott and his 
associates that the new student generation has not been 
won to a belief in the missionary enterprise, so that the 
quality of missionary candidates is in danger of, if it is not 
already actually, deteriorating ; and the fact that the exami- 
nation of new recruits by mission boards now generally con- 
tains some question to the general effect, “Do you think 
that you could learn to cooperate with the nationals on the 
field to which you are going, or would you insist on having 
your own way in everything?” Strange to say, few can- 
didates are on record as answering that they would insist 
on having their own way in everything! 

All this talk about the missionary becoming the adviser, 
in other words, is just so much talk. It is true that many 
individual missionaries, already at work on mission fields, 
and with a rich store of experience piled up behind them, 
have sensed the new situation to such an extent that they 
have, on their own account, maneuvered nationals into 
places of leadership while they have, themselves, stepped 
into advisory relations. Bishop Fisher, to whom reference 
was made at the beginning of this editorial, is one of the 
men who have been conspicuously intent on doing this 
Sut this is very different from having the organizations 
which are responsible for sending out missionaries — the 
foreign missionary boards—send out men and women with 
this new relationship clearly in view. 

The modern missionary, says the mission board, must be 
an adviser. Wherewith it sends out a general call for re 
cruits, and gathers from the colleges and theological semi 
naries and medical schools of the land such young idealists 
as are moved by the opportunity to spend their lives in serv- 
ice overseas. All of which is very moving in its revelation 
of the capacity of these young people to rise above all other 
considerations to undertake a peculiarly exacting form of 
life-work. But where does the business of sending out ad- 
visers come in? The church in Japan and China and in 
India and in the Argentine is wrestling with as intricate, 
as baffling problems as ever confronted a social institution. 
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To what extent can it expect to receive advice worth listen- 
ing to from young people, however devoted, who are fresh 
from the classroom, without considerable experience in one 
civilization as well as with total ignorance of another? The 
advice that such young people might proffer at home would 
be treated with skepticism, to put it mildly, and the mere 
attempt to put them forward as competent to advise under 
the totally different conditions of the mission field betrays 
a fatal condescension. 


Che 


of the missionary as young crusader 


two ideas—that of the missionary as adviser and 


are not consonant 
with each other. While the mission boards continue to send 
out these fledgling youngsters it is apparent that they do 
not take seriously the need for the adviser type of mis- 
sionary. When the determination to bring about a change 
in missionaries becomes a matter of action rather than mere 
talk, a wholly new sort of missionary call and commission 
will be required. 

At once, however, a question arises. Admitting that the 
missionary of the present must be an adviser rather than a 
to come? If the advice 


boss, from whence is the adviser 


is to be in regard to the minutiae of conducting those in- 
stitutions which make up the bulk of the missionary enter- 


prise on develope: it is obvious that the only advice 
who have 


And this 


means conduct as bosses—to hold to the crudest, and most 


worth having will come from men and women 


spent years in the conduct of these institutions. 


meaningful, term—since 


it is only out of experience as 


boss that there can come the knowledge on which to base 


advice. But the 


lands 


ingly difficult, if not impossible. 


temper of the rising churches in many 


makes the accumul: this experience increas- 


With every year there is 


} 


an increase in resentment against the policy that sends young 


Nordics to India or China or Uruguay there to learn by 


> s | 
trial an 


id error whether or not they have anything to con- 


tribute to the enterprise. The large turnover in missionaries, 


especially at the end of first and second terms of service, 
suggests that the proportion of those who thus find them- 
adapted to the work is not large. Nor do all the ill- 


leave the field. Sometimes it is the very lack of 


those who stay that blinds them to their short- 


ks hike a vicious circle 


The missionary must be 
an adviser, not a boss; the adviser must be a person with 
experience; to acquire experience the missionary must be 
a boss. 


What hope for the missionary calling is there under 


such conditions? None, as long as the advice of the mis- 


to be the 


) with 
methods by which the minutiae of missionary institutional- 


sionary is, as has been said, concerned 


ism are carried on. but is there not a different type of mis- 
sionary service which can be rendered by an adviser of an- 
other kind? We think that there is 

It is surprising to see how little the mission boards have 


} 


learned from the demonstrations in the past few years of 


the effectiveness of exchange professors. China is the out- 
standing example. Despite conditions which have made 
any form of intellectual adventure there exceedingly dif- 
ficult, a number of ambassadors of ideas have been taken 
to that country, and have produced an immediate and 


amazing effect. It is customary for the missionaries to point 
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out serious shortcomings in the work done in China by 
John Dewey, Bertrand Russell and M. Joffe. Yet, from 
the viewpoint of the actual results achieved, it is doubtfy) 
whether any one hundred missionaries now at work in that 
country have had as much actual influence on its thought 
and future action as has had any one of those three men! 
This statement will be strongly contested—but not by think- 
ing Chinese. Yet all that Professor Dewey and Mr. Rus- 
sell and M. Joffe did was to travel about from one center 
of influence to another, dropping seed thoughts as they 
went,—and then going away to let the fertilization of those 
ideas take care of itself! 

Something of the same sort may well be the missionary 
work of the future. This means a far-reaching change in 
the whole conception of that enterprise. It means that, on 
any of these developed fields, the actual, permanent foreign 
force will not be large, not larger than is needed to keep 
a few key institutions running, to provide a central post for 
the survey of the field as a whole, and to keep the church 
in the west intelligently informed as to developments over- 
seas. Then, as there appear situations in which the grow- 
ing national church is in obvious need of advice, and comes 
of its own accord seeking that advice, the church in the 
west may, from time to time, well go into its own ranks, 
pick out the best men and women it has, and say to them: 
“Leave your pulpit; leave your classroom; leave your social 
settlement ; leave your clinic; leave whatever it is that you 
are doing so well, and come for me to give the benefit of 
your clear success in dealing with problems of this kind 
to a group of people who are wrestling with much the same 
pré yblem !”’ 

Modifications may be necessary in applying this general 
idea in certain lines of effort—such, for example, as medi- 
cal missions. But, taking the case as a whole, and approach- 
ing it from the viewpoint of common sense rather than from 
that of continuing with as little change as possible what has 
been done in the past, is there any other sensible way of 
proceeding? If the missionary must, from this time, as all 
admit, be an adviser, what other kind of a missionary will 


have any advice worth giving? 


The Observer 


Why Mussolini? 
ERSONALLY, I hate Mussolini and his type and the 
the weak imitations of him, such as the present tyrant 
of Poland. 


| cannot see how any right-minded man can admire them. 


The time has gone by for tyrants and 
Frankly, I fear Mussolini. I do not fear what he will do 
to Italy so much as I fear what he will do for Europe. 
Hardly a day goes by that he does not cry for more and 
more nationalism for Italy, and nationalism is a great 
He has out-distanced the former Get- 
man emperor in this regard, who once said that the boys 
and girls in the empire must “grow up little Germans, and 
not little Greeks and Romans.” He is continually stirring 
up strife with other countries, as at Corfu and recently with 
France. 


provocative of war. 


His continual boasting of making Italy a greater 
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and greater world power irritates the other nations of the 
world. I dread the collapse of Italy which is almost sure 
to follow upon the fall or death of Mussolini, for at pres- 
ent Mussolini is Italy and Italy is Mussolini. Chaos always 
follows in the wake of tyrants. 

Why, then, if he is so terrible, does Italy endure him 
and a great part of the population admire him, and some 
almost worship him? Why do the people let him take more 
and more power into his hands? There must be some ex- 
planation other than the helplessness of the people. Of 
course, there is the helplessness of the people. A tyrant 
an hold a whole country down for a generation if he has 


‘ 


the army behind him. 


1 


The rulers of Russia are few, but 
rey have the army and could hold millions to the soviet 
government against their will. A tyrant with an army of 
10,000, with all other citizens forbidden to own rifles or 
to hold meetings or to publish articles or books, could easily 
hold Italy in chains for a long time, especially if he paid 
and fed his soldiers well. This is the secret of the power 
f the present tyrants of Poland and of Greece. But their 
power will not last long and never will be equal to Mus- 
olini’s. With him there is something infinitely more 
What is it? 
Mussolini is of that Napoleonic breed that draws 


Of course, personality has something to do 
with it 
men as a magnet draws steel filings. Few seem able to 
resist his powerful personality and almost any American 
But this 
personality could not create the absolutism without the 


who meets him falls under the spell of his power. 
occasion. Jt is the occasion that makes Mussolini possible. 

This conclusion is not arrived at by my own reasoning, 
but largely from observation and conversation. I spent 
quite a time in Italy recently and took occasion to talk with 
everyone I met about Mussolini. Most of my friends were 
f pronounced democratic sympathies, but almost without 
exception I got this answer from them: “He saved Italy 
from chaos and ruin. It would probably go there even 
wtf he were to relinquish absolute dictatorship.” The 
tion was 


there not 


ambition, but te 
Not one with whom I spoke believed Mussolin: 
was acting from lust of power, but from a desire to save 
ltaly—and, they said, “he saved her.” 

If I were to sum up the answers I got from the people 
I met—and I met all kinds of people—it would be about as 
The war left Italy in a terrible condition. There 
was little food, money was deflated, prices were prohibi- 
tive, industries were at a standstill, there were hordes of 
unemployed, Italy could not borrow, her best youth had 


there w2s no capita! 


only to gratify 


ave Italy 


follows: 


for new cnter- 
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stge cf = hungry country, rushed in and began preaching 
their gospel everywhere. For a while it looked as though 
they would capture Italy. The labor groups were not far 
behind in seizing their opportunity to hold up the country 
and get big wages for little work. The ferment of revo- 
lution was everywhere. It was really a serious situation 
and for a while it looked as if Italy were on the verge of 
collapse. 

Then a strong man arose—a man with vision, a man who 
saw there was only one salvation for Italy, namely work, 
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work and more work; production, production and more 
production. Everything else in the world, even liberty of 
expression, to say nothing of liberty of action, must be 
stifled for the moment and only production, absolute de- 
votion by every man, woman and child to save Italy be the 
law and practise—wages, hours, comfort all forgotten for 
the moment if Italy was to be saved. Then this fiery soul 
went up and down Italy preaching this gospel with the 
fervor of an old crusader. He told the rich they must 
forget luxury and put all their money and energy into 
building factories. He told the workingmen they must take 
what wages they could get and work ten and twelve hours 
a day instead of four and six as the laborers in other 
He told the soldiers they 


must think only of an Italy reborn, magnificent, strong and 


countries were proposing to do. 
fearless. He told the teachers and the students that only 
a devotion to Italy equal to that shown in the war would 
save her now, and they must think only “Italy! Italy!” for 
the present. He told the socialists that for the present 
they must stop their propaganda, for only one thing was 
of any consequence now, and that was to save Italy by pro- 
ducing and by working long hours. 

The miracle happened. He won them all to his cause, 
even the labor groups. He did something no one else has 
ever yet been able to accomplish—he made the laboring 
man see that general prosperity means more to him in the 
long run than twenty dollars a day and a four or six hour 
day. It was all very wonderful, I was told everywhere 
Factories began to go up, capital was put to work, loans 
were negotiated, trade improved, and, most marvelous of all, 
labor worked ten hours a day. The result is a new Italy 
of which everybody is proud, an Italy where work is 
recognized as salvation and where the workingmen are 
proud of the gain of Italy above their own personal com 
fort. But comfort is coming, for prosperity is what bring 
permanent and lasting comfort to all, not inflation and 
wages higher than industry can bear 

This rvbod\ 
solini; this accounts for the reverence and awe in which 
he is held. To be sure, he is tightening his grip day after 
day. He is suppressing one paper after another, he is 
taking the franchise away from the people more and more, 
he is taking every government portfolio into his own pos- 


session and will soon be the whole cabinet; he is pretty 


naw ard ic what eve told re ashrorst Mu 


much the whole cabinet now, but, as one man said to me: 
“Is it not better now that Italy should recover, and the 
people have bread to eat, and the farmers have markets 
and there be work for all, than i 

be agitating their doctrines and 
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for more hours to loaf in? Just now we are in danger ot 


Jrowning. Mussolini is our life-preserver. All sensible 
Italians will cling <o him till they are safe ashore, then 

Yes, then But I think I have pretty accurately 
stated the feeling of the majority of thoughtful Italians 
Of course, such an occasion could not arise except after 
a great war. Tyrants have always come after a period of 
war, and some well-known statesman said last year that 
perhaps they were necessary for the period after the war 
until the nation could recover itself again. The ovcasion, 
the need, and the tyrant seem to come together. 
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Curiously enough I read in a London paper the other day 


a letter from a man who was warning England about pre- 
paring the occasion for a Mussolini, did England possess 
one-——which is doubtful. He drew a parallel between the 
Italy Mussolini found and the England which the miners 
and mine owners were fast making—one where people were 
beginning to get cold, and would soon get hungry, and 
where industries were beginning to shut down, and where 
prices were going up, and the bolshevists were at work with 
their revolutionary propaganda, all because mine owners 
and miners were putting their own interests above those of 
england. He said he should not be the least bit surprised, 


knowing conditions as they were in Italy when Mussolini 


seized the government, if, when the British people began 
to get cold, hungry, despairing and in ugly mood toward thi 
helpless powers that are, someone should come along with 
Mussolini’s power, gift of persuasion and vision of a new 
Mussolini 


Improbable, but I think many are wondering if 


England, and England off its feet as 
did Italy. 


the important thing just now in England is not for the mine 


sweep 


owners to operate their mines even with government super- 

ion and the miners to go to work regardless of wages 
and hours, for I find many in England are saying the best 
es included, is to save 


. , ’ 
miners themsecl? 


i! 


thing for l now, 
no waves for anyone and no 
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Kinst olk 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


1. N¢; my Numerous but still too few Grandchildren 
: And 


And when 


ire the two young sons ol my youngest son. 


their birthdays are but a month apart. 
the birthday of the younger one came, there was a Large 
1) 


()utdoor Party, and all the families of all the relatives were 


vited. And we had a Gay Time. 


But when the elder son's birthday came to be celebrated, 


Special Party was arranged for the Children, and the In- 
vited Company was smaller. 

\nd he inquired, saying, Are none of the Grown Folks 
to be ] ere? 

\nd his mother said, to have 


No, for we are a Particu- 


| 


larly Fine Time for the 
And he said, Are none of t 


Children. 
and the Uncles to 
be here? 

\nd the answer was in the Negative 

\nd he inquired, Is not Grandfather to be here? 

\nd he was told that Grandfather was not to be among 

ose present, 

\nd he said, | am sorry. For Grandtather is my Favor- 
ite Cousin. 

Now when I heard this, I rejoiced mine heart. for 
what be the Compliments that are paid by men or women 
compared with the Unpurchasable tributes of affection from 
Children ? 

n to whom are en 


\nd 1 wonder if it so be that all me 


trusted the care of Little Child how to value their 


children’s confidence and love 


For the good thou doest to a man who is grown hath not 
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many years to gather memories and influences. But the 
good that is done unto a Little Child is that which will last 
a Long Time. 

Less and less as I grow older, and I trust no less wise, do 
I think of the plaudits of men as the supremely great things 
For while I enjoy them, and they give me momentary Pleas- 
ure, I value them less than this, which causeth mine heart 
to enlarge, that I am the Favorite Cousin of my Little 


Grandson 


VERSE 


Quaint Dove 


aap dove 
F On wary pink feet 


Salvaging refuse 





From the street, 
Life 
Who with quivering breath 


You remind me of 


Snatches at joy, 
death. 
Erne: Romic FULLER. 


ne eye on 


Hill Pirates 

“tT *HE hill-top is our island, 
the au ound our sea. 
And we shall all be pirates 


In search of witchery. 


Yonder is our pot of gold, 
Molten in the sun; 

Here are laces wondrous fine, 
Little trolls have spun ; 


here are tapestries of spruce, 
’Broidered rich in green. 

See! the rock we're standing on 
Has a silver sheen; 


Gems we find at every dawn 
Amethyst and blue: 
[hese the treasures you will find, 
Come! be a pirate, too. 
MartHa McCormick SMYTH. 


Octave 


| DO NOT ask you, Life, for gold— 
I have abundant store; 


But I should like to have and hold 
What now I hold no more: 
The mighty pleasure that I knew 
When I was poor as Ruth; 
When I could glean a field or two, 
And feast with Song and Youth! 
CHARLES G. BLANDEN. 
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The Eye, the Ear and Religion 


By John R. Scotford 


ELIGIOUS WORSHIP seeks to give reality to the 
unseen. In order to be something more than mere 
mystic meditation, religion uses symbols which 
syeak to our physical senses. Out of the five senses, three 
One of 
Primitive peoples delighted in 
the burning of incense. Smoke that smells has ever ap- 
yealed to the imagination. Protestantism has often asso- 
iated the musty odor of ancient meeting houses with piety. 
Youth is discovering a religious value in the smell of wood 
ind field. 
{ doors in the summer conference and the open air meet- 
ng is the tendency to associate the things of God with a 
more lovely group of odors. Scientists tell us that our 
enness of scent deteriorates as our intelligence increases. 
(he higher forms of faith certainly tend to soft-pedal the 
lfactory appeal. 
rhe sense of sight has been much used for religious pur- 
yoses, especially by the church of Rome. She offers the 
iaithful much to see. Her architecture never fails to im- 


we been used as vehicles for a religious appeal. 
them is the sense of smell. 


One of the happy results of taking religion out 


press. Within, the altar, with its appeal to the eye, is the 
centre of interest. The pulpit is on one side, while the 
organ and choir are at the rear of the auditorium. 
and pictures crowd the sanctuary. 


is utilized for symbolism of some sort. In low mass, which 


Images 
Every bit of wall space 


is the most popular form of Roman worship, there is much 
to see but little to hear. The individuality of the priest is 
swallowed up in the splendor of his vestments. During the 
mass itself his voice is not heard. The high moments are 
when he lifts his hands in blessing and when he elevates the 
ost. The people pray more with their fingers than with 
their lips. The spoken word is merely incidental. 
ary appeal is to the eye. 


The pri- 


STRATEGY OF ROME 


rhe strategy of Rome is good. Most people see far more 
than they hear. The less a man knows, the keener his visual 
apprehensions are likely to be. Color and form speak to 
the imagination. Symbolic gestures catch the eye and sug- 
gest many things to the mind. The eye gate is undoubtedly 
the easiest approach to the religious feelings of the mass of 
humanity. Yet the appeal to the eye suffers certain serious 
limitations. The message which can be given through sight 
is less flexible than that which can be apprehended through 
the ears. From necessity the Catholic sees much the same 
things from Sunday to Sunday. The mass teaches nothing 
new ; it meerly reminds the devout of that which they have 
already learned. It refreshes rather than increases their 
Rome secures her results through 
ceaseless repetition rather than through progressive educa- 
tion. The Catholic appeal to the eye wins an intense loy- 
alty to the church, but it has done little for the transforma- 
tion of the world. It conserves rather than creates. 
Protestantism has majored in the appeal to the ear. We 
have been careless in our architecture, cautious in our use of 
beauty, and exceedingly sceptical of the religious worth of 


religious knowledge. 


pictures and images. On the other hand, protestantism is 
We locate the 


organ where the Catholic would place his altar. 


pre-eminently the singing, preaching faith. 
Our em- 
phasis upon sound is overwhelming. The atmosphere of 
worship which Rome secures through architecture we pro 
duce by means of music. Congregational singing is ou 
No other re- 
ligious movement has had much success in persuading the 
people to lift up their voices in song. 
monly but a prelude to the sermon. We have accepted the 
dictum of Paul that the world is to be saved by the foolish- 
ness of preaching. 
into the kingdom of heaven. 


most effective mode of religious expression. 


But music is com- 


Protestantism undertakes to talk men 
One sometimes wonders what 
proportion of the people relish preaching because of its 
sense, and what proportion enjoy it because of its sound 
\lany sermons are like the word Mesopotamia—they sound 
pious. For many souls there is undoubtedly unction in the 
modulations of the preacher’s voice. No human activity can 


rise higher or sink lower than preaching. 


APPEAL TO THE EAR 


Because of its flexibility, the appeal to the ear possesses 
great advantages. 
Sunday, making possible a real progression in religious 
thought and experience. 
dium for the revelation of personality. 
far more than the ordered utterance of words; it is the im- 


The message is varied from Sunday to 


The spoken word is the finest me 


Real preaching is 


partation of the preacher’s self. The appeal to the ear at its 
best penetrates more deeply into the heart than does the ap- 
peal to the eye. Great preaching grows character ; it breeds 
strong men and women. Preaching tends to promote prog 
ress. It does not stop within the church; it transforms life. 

3ut the appeal to the ear also suffers from certain limita 
tions. To listen with profit one must have a certain amount 
of trained intelligence. Even in this day of compulsory ed 
ucation the number of people who can get real profit out of 
a sermon is limited. Multitudes of men and women cannot 
sit still for twenty minutes, let alone follow an intellectual 
discourse with any real comprehension of its meaning. 
Here lies the reason for the smallness of most protestant 
congregations. Preaching of itself does not possess a uni- 
versal appeal. For many people words are but abstractions. 
They do not penetrate into their lives, nor do they fire their 
imaginations. All the people cannot be reached by the 
spoken word alone. 
temptation. 


Preaching is also subject to a great 
After one has gained a certain confidence, the 
utterance of words is an easy and a pleasant occupation 
The public exaggerates the effort which it requires of most 
preachers. Because of its painlessness, talking as a form 
of religious expression has been grossly overdone. Ser- 
mons have been both too long and too abundant. Preach- 
ing easily degenerates into sound and fury signifying noth- 
ing. 
earefully guarded. 

What may protestantism learn from the study of the rel- 
ative effectiveness of the approach to the eye and to the ear? 
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It is a good method, but one which needs to be 
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We need not be ashamed of our great tradition of song and 
sermon. Neither singing nor preaching as religious exer- 
But our charac- 
teristic method of expressing religion needs to be safe- 


cises are in any danger of passing away. 


guarded on the one hand and supplemented on the other. 
Protestantism may well place limits upon its speech. 
services are too talky. 


Our 
In every religious service there 
should be moments of silence. Vocal prayer is good, but 
there should also be opportunity for moments of aspiration 
If we lessened 
the quantity of preaching we would probably improve its 


which do not express themselves in words. 
quality. When we have nothing to say which particularly 
needs saying, let us learn to hold our peace. So far as the 
world at large is concerned, our music is probably our great- 
est asset. Let us continue to study ways in which it may be 


used to quicken religious devotion. 


UGLINESS IN CHURCHES 

Without abandoning our traditional methods, we can 
learn much from the appeal which Rome makes to the eye. 
Ugliness should be banished from our churches. Some day 
we will cease to offer our devotions to the serried ranks of 
gilded organ pipes. We need inspired architects that our 
buildings may become true sanctuaries in which men will 
find it easy to pray. We should also study the use of sym 
bolism in worship. A good symbol speaks to the imagina 
tion, hinting at something which can never be fully ex- 


pressed in words. After all, the deepest things in life escape 


i 
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definition, but are suggested by symbols. Protestants go to 
lodge and indulge in an orgy of rather uncouth symbolism, 
Why should 
not the church utilize more of the beautiful and meaningful 
symbolism which she has inherited from the past? A cross 
is beautiful, it suggests many things, and there is nothing 
Why not use it? Our services would be 


much richer if we said less with our tongues, but sug- 


which answers to a real need in their lives. 


wicked about it. 


gested more to the imagination through the intelligent use 
of symbols. 

Many protestant churches are discovering the religious 
value of darkness and light. Rome has long used the flick- 
ering candle most effectively; we are beginning to see the 
Subduing the light dur- 
ing prayer quickens the spirit of reverence, while flooding 


possibilities in the electric dimmer. 


the church with light heightens the inspiration of a hymn. 
A certain church in New England uses light to direct the 
attention of the worshiper to the different elements in the 
service. During the anthem the auditorium is dimmed and 
the chancel flooded with light. When the preacher enters 
the pulpit both the lights and the attention of the people 
are focussed upon him. At the close of the service all the 
church is darkened save for some concealed lights which 
play upon a great brass cross until it shines through the 
darkness like a living thing. This is the climax of the wor- 
ship. The means used are mechanical, but the result is 
truly religious. Protestantism may well call upon science 
to assist in making her worship effective. 


Some Adventures of an Amateur 
Propagandist 


By Herbert A. Jump 


UPPOSE I had been a sailor with Columbus on that 


ittle ship some four hundred odd years ago. Sup- 


pose, after the lor u day s of hopeless waiting for land, 


it had been my fortune first to see the glimmer of light 
that betokened a new turn in our desperate lot. I should 
under those circumstances probably have lifted up my 


voice bravely, boisterously and long to give the glad tidings. 
Why? 
news that was worth the telling, stupendous news of which 
And I 


should have shouted that news until I commanded a hear- 


lor the simple reason that I had news, dramatic 
the rest of the ship’s company was as yet unaware. 


ing, no matter what might have been the cost in the shape 
of curses from sleeping sailors lying about the dirty deck. 

For I traveled with Hu- 
bert Herring on that memorable first good-will mission to 


Which things are an allegory. 
Mexico last spring. At that time my eyes were so astound- 
ingly opened and my ears so marvellously thrilled that I 
have ceased not to talk Mexico in season and out of season 
ever since. The Lord seems to have laid it upon me as a 
prophetic burden to spread the glad tidings that Mexico has 
been reborn, she as a lusty baby-nation is doing finely, and 
she deserves at every point the sympathetic understanding 
of the people of the United States. Twenty times I have 


spoken on Mexican conditions, usually as a labor of love 
and a deed of justice. The tale of my experiences as a 
propagandist is a narrative of such significance that | am 
minded to put it herewith on record. 


BARRAGE OF SILENCE 


Recurringly I have been discovering that a skilful bar- 
rage of silence seems to have been laid down by the Ameri- 
can press against any good news out of Mexico. Why is it 
that when the report of our findings was given to the rep- 
resentative of a great news-gathering agency in Mexico, 
findings to be sure favorable to the Mexican government, 
those findings were not printed, so far as I have been able 
One does 
not locate blame anywhere: he merely sets forth the fact. 
\t any rate one might at least have expected that the papers 
in the twenty cities from which the twenty-two members of 
our party came would have been supplied with and would 
Not so. Somebody or something 
somewhere clapped an extinguisher on the voice of liberty. 

There was a touch of pathos in President Calles’ remarks 
to us the day we had audience with him. “Your coming, 
gentlemen, marks a new epoch for us. You are the first 


to learn, in a single newspaper in the country? 


have used the findings. 
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group of Americans that ever came to Mexico who didn’t 
come to get something.” As a matter of fact, we did come 
to get something, namely, the truth. But evidently, after 
we got it, there were few papers back in the United States 
that cared to publish it. 

To the same purport runs my own personal experience. 
For a few times I took the trouble to prepare advance copy 
of my address for the papers so that the editor might use 
it if he so desired. Almost inve~‘ably he did not so desire. 
On one occasion late at night virulently attacked in 
uot believe I had any 
business to be about peddling such misinformation about 
religious conditions in Mexico! He had heard the inside 
truth from some nuns only a few days before! 


stinging words by an editor wh 


MEXICO’S STORY 

\las, for poor Mexico if her story is never to be heard! 
What boots it that President Calles has discharged 700 un- 
necessary generals and 14,000 unneeded government em- 
ployees ; that he reduced the national expense budget $100,- 
000,000 in his first twelve months of office; that a national 
bank, a national agricultural credit bank and a labor college 
have been established in his first eighteen months of office; 
that the government opens eight new schools every twenty- 
four hours; that it spends more money on its schools than 
on its military establishment; that it prints on its govern- 
ment presses copies of the four gospels to be distributed 
miversally as a book every citizen should be familiar with; 
that Indians applying for land allotments have to promise 


‘ 
tloat 
tildl 


this government land shall never be used to grow 
plants for use in manufacturing alcoholic liquor; that the 
government has categorically disavowed its alleged secret al- 
liance with Russia; that forty Mexican students are in 
American universities studying scientific agriculture and ir- 
rigation to return and put their knowledge at the disposal of 
the government; and that the most conspicuous motto on 
the walls of the office of the minister of education is taken 
irom the words of Christ? 
lf we in the United States are never informed of these 
shining facts, how shall we ever become properly ashamed 
ur fourteen garrisons and nine thousand soldiers that 

always guard the border to the south, ceaselessly suggesting 
ed conflict, while not a fort and not a garrison protects 
northern border against Canada? 

Several of my personal experiences, moreover, are such 
as to provoke thought. On a rainy day this summer I was 
trying to interest the storm-bound guests in a big mountain 
hotel of the west by a bit of talk about Mexico. A re- 
splendent bell-hop came up and held out toward me a shin- 
ing tray as | was speaking. 
read it. It was signed by the manager and informed me 
that a guest had objected to the discussion of the Mexican 
situation in her hearing and would I refrain from further 
talk ? 


On that tray was a note. I| 


DIFFERING ATTITUDES 


Later I sought out the manager who had invited me to 
speak. He was apologetic and said that he felt he had to 
do what he did; but I was not to hold it against him. The 
woinan did not need to hear me unless she wanted to, for 
the lobby was large and I held forth only in one corner of 
it. Moreover, a college president had been speaking to him 
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gratefully only a few minutes before, testifying that, al- 
though the storm had spoiled his trip for scenery, he had 
derived so much satisfaction out of the interpretation of the 
Mexican situation that he regarded his money as well spent. 
Then I sought out the protesting Roman Catholic who not 
only did not want herself to hear about Mexico, but did not 
want anybody in the hotel to hear about Mexico. I begged 
her to talk with me and set me right if at any point I was 
misinformed. She informed me in language quite other 
than elegant that what she thought or knew about Mexico 
was none of my business. 

In Seattle, Washington, there is a mountain climbing 
club known as the “Mountaineers.” 1 was climbing around 
Mt. Olympus the same week that they were reconnoitering 
its glaciers to make an ascent. The evening before they 
ventured the peak I talked Mexico to them as we sat about 
a great campfire, the roaring brook of glacial water near by 
furmshing a picturesque accompaniment to my words. 
Some hired help—packers, muleteers and cooks—stood 
round the fringe of the company but we paid no attention 
to them. 

The 


coffee, 


next morning I rose at two o'clock, made a cup of 
put out my fire and joined the club in their ascent 
of the glacier by lantern and moonlight. Toward noon I 
returned to camp having left the club still climbing. Imag- 
ine my surprise to be confronted by a forest ranger with 
the accusation that I had not put out my fire. I was dumb- 
founded. Many years I have travelled the woods east and 
west and I chance to be afflicted with a somewhat sensitive 
camper’s conscience with respect to leaving no fire burning 
I protested that there had been 
Weeks after I had returned to Seattle I was 
further amazed to learn that I had been charged also with 
When it was 
suggested to me that some of the muleteers who stood 


when one breaks camp. 
some mistake. 


purloining articles of food from the camp. 


round the edge that night when I was discussing Mexico 
to the “Mountaineers” were probably Roman Catholic in 
their sympathy, a great light began to dawn. There had 
been a full half day in which they easily and safely could 
have relighted my campfire and thus discredited me with 
the forest ranger; and there were several weeks of touring 
through the mountains when their story as to the stealing 
of food had the right of way without rejoinder from me 
among the members of the “Mountaineers” club. Verily 
there are perils in playing the role of a propagandist. 


SMOKE SCREEN OF IGNORANCE 

There may be other interests than the Roman Catholic 
church which are engaged in perpetuating the smoke screen 
of ignorance that embarrasses Mexico’s cause in the United 
States. 
foreign owned. 


Ninety percent of the oil wells in that country are 
A billion dollars of outside capital is in- 
vested in Mexico. A corrupt government greedy for graft 
is generally to the liking of big business. An honest gov- 
ernment unwilling to accept bribes and devoted to the pro- 
tection of the rights of the Mexican people imposes irritat- 
ing limitations on these foreigners. 

Again, the present administration in our sister republic is 
a new thing on this side of the water. 
labor government that has ever come to power on this con- 
tinent. 


It is the first purely 


It is easy to understand, therefore, why certain 
capitalistic groups would not be especially eager for the 
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\merican people to be informed that under this labor gov- 

ernment the most magnificently sensational spectacle of a 

new nation being born politically, industrially, economically 

almost over night is being furnished by Mexico to an ob- 

servant world 


Prejudice may try to stifle the truth. Selfish envy may 
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even for a time succeed in polluting the sources of public 
information and thus be able to poison the mind of America 
against the republic across the border. But gradually the 
facts will become known. God Almighty attends to that. 
Meanwhile some of us are going up and down the street 


proclaiming the news, “Light! Light in Mexico!” 


Make the Bible Lands a Classroom! 


By William T. Ellis 


NE OF THE DELIGHTS of travel in the earth’s 
out-of-the-way places is that you are quite certain 

to find some things you are not looking for. When 

i set out, little more than a year ago, to cover in one con- 
ecutive journey all Bible lands, the complete geographical 
ckground of the scriptures, I had no thought of rejecting 
the traditional Kadesh-Barnea of the maps, nor of coming 
on the real site, with its marvelous corroboration of the 
certain 
sensational finds which I made in Greece and Asia 
Still less did it enter my head that | 
mught bring home a radical new proposal for the educational 


testament narrative. Neither did I dream of 


het 


nor and Arabia. 


program of the whole Christian church. 


gestion 1s even measurably carried 


Yet, if my sug- 
out, other men will bear 
back from the same rich region far more important finds 
than mine 

Bluntly and baldly stated, the idea which | bring from 
\merica is that all students for 


— 
iomn 


Bible lands to the chur 
the Christian ministry should spend one full year, prefer 
ably the middle one, of thei 
Bible lands 


take the place of one year’s regular seminary work 


; regular training course in in 
tensive travel in This year’s foreign study 


should have at least one mem 


e land of the book at all times. 


very theological seminary 


ber of its faculty in tl Fur- 


thermore, the practice should be established of having every 
in a decade, for 


ids of the Bible. 


gation send its pastor, perhaps once 


a three 


months’ sojourn in the principal | 
Christiat 


lar and thorough study of the 


Into the curricula of 1 education should be put a 


Bible a 


} 


a place boc rk 


NOT A DREAM 


‘An impractical dream,” will be some reader's first com 
Seminaries would never 


The 


difficulties and dangers of thorough exploration of Bible 


ment. “The cost 1s prohibitive 


consent to such a disruption of their normal program. 

lands are too great.” So run the obvious objections. 
Disregarding these for a moment, let us consider the real 

reason for this revolutionary proposal. It lies in the land; 


and in the times. Nowadays it is actually possible to tra- 
verse the entire area of the events of the Bible in a single 
journey of less than a year’s duration. It fell to the lot of 
Mrs. Ellis and myseli to pioneer this undertaking—al 
though now we wonder why, throughout the Christian cen- 
turies, nobody of whom there is record ever before at- 
tempted such a pious pilgrimage. With a reasonable degree 
of safety, and most of the time with all the comfort that a 


real traveler could ask, it is at present wholly feasible to go 


from Rome on the west to Persepolis on the east, covering 
Nine-tenths of 
the journey, if not all of it, may be made in cheap American 


all the biblical sites which lie in between. 


automobiles. 

For it is the automobile that has opened up the near and 
middle east, so that the journey from Egypt to Canaan, 
which consumed forty years of the life of the children of 
Israel, may now be covered comfortably in two days, and 
the dreadful trek the 
which occupied footsore and heart-breaking months, may 


of Hebrew exiles into Babylonia, 


be accomplished between two sunrises. Paul’s sea travels 
are substantially on regular steamship-lines, and his land 
journeys in Turkey and Greece are all on roads available to 
automobiles. As everybody knows, the little Holy land 
proper, of Palestine and Syria, is a conventional tourist 
ground, where nobody need suffer any discomfort what- 
ever, except from the insistence of guides and souvenir 


venders. 


ANTIDOTE FOR VAGUENESS 


This unprecedented opening of Bible lands is of provi- 
dential timeliness. Christianity has fallen upon an era of 
doctrinal and speculative controversy. A strange mood of 
mistiness beclouds the minds of the public concerning the 
whole subject of religion. Deity by definition is the popular 
God in intelligentsia circles. \Vagueness marks the theolog- 
ical thinking of most persons who profess to be doing any 
“Moderns” are weirdly muddy in their 


literature offers 


thinking at all. 
musings upon spiritual topics. Current 
queer examples of religious reversion parading as progress 
(urs is a day befogged religiously. 
Contrariwise, an overwhelming sense of definiteness, 
down to almost inconceivable details, possesses the leisurely 
I had to go to Bible 
lands for myself, and place my feet on the countless sites 
sible is a 


sojourner amidst scripture scenes. 


recorded in scripture, to realize fully that the 
place book, and that the geography marvelously corrobo- 
rates the text. The Christianity of the Bible is seen to be 
exactly opposed to the nebulosity of contemporary thought. 
Here in the old lands where the book was enacted, spoken 
and written, may be found the remedy for unreality in re 
ligion. All the vagueness which invests the setting of the 
scriptures in popular thought disappears when the traveler 
finds that he may for himself go everywhere that the char- 
acters of the book went. It is more than inspiring “atmos- 
phere” that he acquires, it is an abundance of trial-proof 
evidence that the Bible was written by men who knew the 
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places and peoples and events and usages described in their 
narratives. No other antidote for our day’s spiritual un- 
certainties equals this knowledge of the background of the 


Rible. 
SHARING SIMPLICITY OF LIFE 


[ven the primitive conditions encountered in the remote 
reas of Bible lands, such as interior Turkey, Arabia, Irak 
ind Persia, have their own significance to the Bible-satu- 
rated traveler. To take theological students out of the 
steam-heated and spoon-fed and cushioned comfort of the 
seminaries, and to permit them to share the same simplicity 
if life that the prophets and the apostles knew, is an edu- 
cational experience of primary importance. Even the pos- 
sibility of an occasional student’s losing his life in an Arab 
utbreak would not be a deterrent to any red-blooded man. 
| would rather risk the dangers of the desert than the dan- 
vers of our motor-congested city streets. 
| am menaced also by nervous prostration, whereas on the 
lesert I share the inspirations of the ancient Hebrew seers 


and singers. 


For on the latter 


I am not interested in any representative or 
eacher of Christianity whose motto is “safety first”; he is 
the real heretic. So it is clear that what is advocated here, 
for theologues and clergymen, is something quite different 
from the luxurious “cruises” and “tours” of the Holy land, 
which give only a cursory glimpse of a small section of Bib- 
lical geography and send uninformed trippers home to lec- 
ture as authorities upon the land of the book! 

What is envisaged in this article is a large project of a 
Christian ministry all of whom personally know the lands 
which are an inseparable part of their messages. Their trav- 
ls will not be sight-seeing jaunts, but a long season of or- 
lered study and investigation, with examinations at the end 
heological faculties. The year’s work would be real 
, what engineers call “field work.” 


In course of time, 
the bases for these travel courses would be the American 
schools in Rome, Athens, Salonica, Smyrna, Aleppo, Bag- 
lad, Beirut, Jerusalem and Cairo. Dormitory and refec- 
tory accommodations of the simplest sort would be provided, 
thus keeping the cost down to little more than the e 
pense of student-maintenance at home. The wonderful new 
M. C. A. that is now in course of construction in Jeru- 
salem looks forward to large service to such student-groups. 
Eventually, theological seminaries would combine to over- 
ee the travel arrangements, thus delivering them from ex- 


ploitation by excursion agents. It should be easy to raise 
ny extra money needed for this project, which aims to put 
reality and vitality into the preaching of the Christian 
lurches. This is not the stage of the discussion at which 
letails of routes and costs and methods need to be consid 

d. When students for the ministry, and pastors come to 
mtemplate travel-study in Bible lands as a practicable and 
‘sential part of their equipment, the arrangements will 
uickly be cared for, with characteristic American efficiency. 


ADDED ADVANTAGES 


hus far I have been content with intimating the strictly 
criptural and spiritual aspect of personal experience of 
icred scenes. That point needs no laboring ; 


ian thrills at the prospect of tracing the footsteps of the 
lounders of our faith, and of walking the ways once trod 


every Chris- 


CHRISTIAN 
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den by Jesus himself. So I go on to suggest further inevi- 
table consequences of a year in Bible lands for every one of 
our new generation of preachers of the gospel. (I refrain 
from hinting at the effect upon the character of teaching 
that must ensue in theological seminaries!) 

First of all, a new flood of light will be shed upon the 
Bible text by these eager, alert and intelligent travelers in 
realms which only a strangely few Christian scholars have 
taken for their field. 
There are unread Christian inscriptions all over Asia 


Hundreds of discoveries will be made. 


minor; unexcavated sites in every section of Bible lands; 
unobserved customs and speech in the persisting ancient life 
of the peoples of these regions. Every competent student 
traveler in Bible lands may make important contributions to 
Christian knowledge. 
found; other Tel-el-Amarna tablets to be deciphered ; othe: 
Siloam inscriptions to be discovered ; other Chorazins to be 
identified; other Kadesh-Barneas to be stumbled upon; 


There are other Moabite stones to be 


other ancient manuscripts to be unearthed. The effect upon 
the Christian literature of the time of such explorations as 
| propose stirs the imagination; preachers will recover the 
art of literary leadership in the service of religion. 


CONFRONTING INTERNATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Let nobody think that the lessons learned by traveling 
Bible-students would all be confined to the limits of theol 
ogy and Christian scholarship. Far, far from it. Such a 
comprehensive covering of the near east as is entailed by a 
tour of the major Bible lands means a confrontation of the 
vorld’s acutest international problems. It is in Bible lands 
that the peace of the world is threatened by the imperialism 
of Europe vis a vis with resolute nationalities, inspired by 
the ideals of the American war aims, which were substan 
tially the ideals of this book. A mighty passion for inter- 
national righteousness will be lighted in the heart of every 
Christian who faces present conditions in Bible lands in the 
light of the teachings of the Hebrew prophets and of the 
new testament. A new understanding of the present pert 
nency and adequacy of the old scripture will be acquired by 
these forth-faring students of the word and of the land 
Social justice and world peace will find powerful propo 
nents in this company of men equipped with first-hand 
knowledge of facts. 

Incidentally, every one who travels widely in the Bible 
lands with open, acquisitive mind, will be delivered from 
the perils of the propaganda which today color most of the 
world’s thinking upon near eastern peoples and problems 
This end alone would justify the cost to the church of send 
ing her new preachers abroad. 

America would eventually be led into intelligent world 
awareness, were a few hundred young clergymen annually 
to spend a year in the immemorial source-region of earth 
For the pulpit could not be intelligently vocal and the 
schoolroom continue stupidly silent or partisan upon the 
greatest themes of our time. ‘The public prints, too, would 
quickly acquire a new and more informed and more human 
viewpoint of international affairs. Best of all, though, the 
lost sense of the reality of religion would be found again by 
those for whom the Bible would be revivified through pet 
sonal knowledge of its significance as a book of real places, 
real personalities, of real truth and of a living Saviour. 





British Table Talk 


London, October 29 
W. NORWOOD is now in the midst of his peace 
rimage. In seventeen days he gave thirty-six ad- 
<ses, and according to his present plan, if he can stand 
work till the 


is to call his hearers to fight against 


train. he will not cease from the winter is 
sed. His main purpose 

war. and in order that some definite step may be 
nledve 


nations’ union 


The Pilgrim taken to them. he enlists members for 
Of Peace the le 

he enrolled two thousand five hundred members 
At one Sheffield 


making, 396 persons joined the union. By 


In fourteen days 


igue ¢ f 


meeting in which is a centre of armament 


joining the union 


members do not pledge themselves to support all that the 


leacue of nations may do or to acauiesce in its failures, but they 


seek to strengthen public opinion in favor of the principle of 


Norwood, 
misunderstanding. Some 
This has been due to the false 


the league of nations. Dr as he anticipated, has met 


and 


have him in their houses 


Mosition hosts have re 


address which he gave at Toronto. Correction 


1e original report Rut even the correction 
Dr. Norwood 
However, it 


s him 


has made opp sition from 


arouses | *r 
le of his pilgrimage 


is the more favorable si 


most There is something at work in 


when the Rotary club in one comparatively small 
Norwood 


re th a 


which invited Dr finds it necessary to adjourn 


thousand were 
of Dr 


peace He 


victure palace where m« persons 


archer is the chief purpose 
hearing for the cause of 
following reasons: Many who 


» arise from the 


who preach peace are in some way 


war imagine that those 
taking from the glory of their dead who fell in the great war. 
i sympathies, and while they would 


that is 


Others are nationalist in their 


a pax Brittanica, they distrust any action 


outcome of a pact between nations Nationalism, as Dr 


is the davs 
£ ne 
it till it h 
will profess 
does not 


they were a 1 ¢ it fj so far he 


t the leacne 


fering, but 


stages of ilerimage I more optimistic 


than ever. He does not ve that the doomed to an 


shill 


! ition, and he finds ginning of this 


vreat epoch. 


Drinking in the House 
Of Commons 
There was in the 


a debate week upon certain 


leakhawe e 7 
labor member. It 


3c changed 
all who have had expcrienc 
that he had seen members of the 
cf intoxication. This charge he 
, and the house censured hin 


better, anc this 1s confirr 
But he did say 


in te 


f the house 


house in each varty 


fused to extenuate or to withdraw 


ifter rejecting a motion to submit the charge to a commission of 


inquiry. Most people feel that Dr. Salter in making these charges 


utside the house was guilty of a breach of courtesy; he should 


have made them first from within; and in any case he was 


What he said was what might be 
almost any large body of men; and obviously it would 
be a long and intricate i: if cases were to be brought 


forward. It would have been wiser, perhaps, for the house to 
1424 


liable to misunderstanding. 
said of 


ry 


ignore the speech. But this was impossible after the question 
Some things I fee} 


The house of commons is not dry. 


of a breach of privilege had been raised. 


ought to be said. Certain 


members may and do cross the boundary line between sobriety 


and the varying degrees of intemperance. But they are few 


in these days, and growing fewer. It would be altogether 


unjust to say that the house of commons is a scene of wide. 
spread drunkenness. There has been a great change in the 
Mr. T. P. O'Connor, the father of the 


house, bears witness to the fact that nowhere has this change 


social habits of Britain. 


been more marked than in parliament. 
.s ¢ 8 

In Honor of Mr. 
C. P. Scott 

Last week Mr. C. P. Scott, the editor of the Manchester Guar- 
dian, attained his eightieth birthday. Of his four score years, 
fifty-five have been spent in the editorial chair of the paper, with 
which his name will always be linked. The city of Manchester 
Scott from a host of his 
and creed. Mr. Garvin, 


for example, wrote of him as “the noblest, most entirely civilized 


has received a bust by Epstein of Mr. 
admirers, gathered out of every party 


There 
must be few weeks in which Mr. Garvin does not differ from 
Mr. Scott upon matters of policy, but that fact does not take 


creature by far in the world’s journalism of his time.” 


from the honor which he pays to our greatest journalist. Mr 
New York, called Mr. Scott 
world’s foremost journalist and certainly the most beneficent 


Stefansson, writing from “the 


figure in modern journalism.” In his speech Mr. Scott declared 
that he never had seen why it should be imagined that all the 
wisdom of the nation should be focused in Fleet street, London; 
for him Cross street, Manchester, has been “quite as good.” In 
fact, this editor has made Cross street, Manchester, more than 
“quite as good.” In his words upon journalism he spoke for all 
“A free press is essen- 
tial to the working of the modern democratic state. A democracy 


who think seriously upon modern life: 


uninformed is a blind giant which will destroy the very things 
it should most value, and may end by destroying itself. The first 
Ther 
are many dark and despairing thoughts which visit lovers of 
liberty 


act of a tyranny is to suppress or to shackle the press.” 


they are often wounded in the house of 
Scott 


in these davs;: 


their triends lt is such men a Mr who revive the 


\What this others mav and will 


should be 


tainting he art man ha done 


a Christian people of times 

r the freedom 

r and not far hence. 

* * 
The Church Congress Interpreted 
By a Free Churchman 
The church congress in its dealing with its chosen subject, 

One of 
the most sympathetic accounts of the conference was written by 
that great scholar, my friend, Dr. Vernon Bartlet. He is the 
professor of church history in Mansfield college. It is 


acteristic of these times that it should be the part of 


“The Eternal Spirit,” went to the very heart of things. 
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through cxpericnce of God as the ctcrnal spirit 
nature and in human personality, as somcthing emerging irom 
nature, but not really of it, because ruling nature creatively man 
attains knowledge of and fellowship with God as transcend- 
But Dr. Bartlet, a most accurate thinker, shall 
be allowed to finish in his own exact words; they deserve to be 
weighed most seriously: “The chief significance of this con- 
gress lay in the fact that it was the focused effect of a widely 


‘Immanent 


ing nature. 


diffused movement of thought that has been steadily growing 
for decades. If rightly used, it may become also a cause, 
strongly reinforcing that movement in every quarter and in 
many ways. Thus, in an immediately practital relation, I would 
echo the hope and Belief expressed at the congress itself, that 
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in a theology of eternal spirit thus understood—namely, in 
living touch with all the best movements of our day in thought 
and social effort, and above all with the fresh vision of the 
historic Christ already more general than ever before—we have 
at last the firm basis needful for religious revival. This all 
Christians feel to be our people’s greatest want, because the 
prime condition of real personal, social, and international well- 
eing. In such a revival of true evangelism much would depend 
upon its being simply ‘Christian’ sans phrase, and therefore 
largely interdenominational and united. But in any case I sug- 
gest that no single thing at the present moment would tend 
more to prepare and hasten such deep-rooted revival, in all 
circles, than careful and open-minded study of the full congress 
when it appears.” 





ss « 

The Retirement of 
Lord Oxford 

From every side, statesmen and writers have conspired to 
praise Lord Oxford. It is a happy custom that when a states- 
man retires with him retire also all the wild attacks and fierce 

rds used against him. In politics it is customary for oppo- 
nents to speak in anger, or in assumed anger, words which they 
When, however, their enemy withdraws they are 
at liberty to say what they really think of him. Sometimes we 
might desire that less anger were displayed during the active 
veason, so that fewer debts of appreciation would need to be 

id Lord Oxford 
himself has never been a bitter opponent; he has kept himself 
loof from all personal attacks; he has ignored them when they 

re directed against himself, and disdained to use them on 


lo not mean. 


when the warrior lays down his armor. 


ers. Whatever will be said of his place in the history of 
it Britain, this at least will stand to his credit—he was never 

1 man to put his own ambitions before his party, or his party 
The two outstanding moments in his life 
vere that in which he did away with the veto of the house of 
and that fateful moment in August, 1914, when he led 
country into the great war. The witness of two journals, 
have opposed him, may be quoted: “Neither in power 
opposition has he ever done a mean thing or said a mean 


before his country. 


,. 


“No politician has ever been truer to himself.” The 
liberal party loses its leader, and it looks at present somewhat 
like a remnant dwindling day by dav; but the judgment of the 
Spectator T believe to be profoundly true: “The party has stood 
rreat causes which may yet prove to he imperishable—free 
om of exchange, of contract, of service It is pardonable 
> recall that Lord Oxford comes of a Yorkshire nonconformist 
tock. For many years now he has been a member of the church 
of Eneland, but in his youth he attended the ministry of Dr. 
Horton in Hampstead; he is one of the pupils of Dr. Abbott, 
f whom TI wrote last week, but his schoolmaster, with char- 
acteristic honesty, used to claim no credit for Asquith; he 
would have made his way under any teacher. But the states- 
man tells another story. 
. < 
The Premiers of the 
Commonwealth Meet 
Among the representatives of the British commonwealth now 
-d in London are two at least who in recent vears have 
cgainst that commonwealth. That in itself is note- 
Sometimes, when criticism is offered of Great Britain 
t may be in order to claim that it is not very good at hatred. 
Hertzog has clearly come with the intention of making 
clearer the status of South Africa. He has spoken frankly 
already. For the rest these visitors have had so far to endure 
the round of luncheons and banquets without which such solemn 
deliberations cannot decently begin. We shall hear later more 
of the business which engages them between meals. It is con- 
jectured that they can scarcely have been speaking all the time 
about the weather; and if they have not spoken their minds 
upon the coal strike in public, it is long odds that in private 
they have given the premier and his friends ¢ome indication 
f their mint upbn this subject. Some have hoped that suth 
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a man as Mr. Mackenzie King might be invited to mediate be- 
tween the opposing forces. “Back to the report!” is now the plea 
of Mr. Pugh, one of the labor leaders. That has always been the 
cne way of hope. The churches have said it. Many of our 
statesmen have said it. Now that our countryfolk are begin- 
ning to understand what damage this strike is doing to us in 
our national prestige, we may hope that it will be heeded. But 
the whole episode is a sad business. 
s @ s 

And So Forth 

Here is a delightful example of the comity in missionary 
service which is enjoyed by us today. The L. M. S. is a society 
without any ecclesiastical foundation, but supported for the most 
part by free churchmen. At the present moment it is semi- 
homeless; its new home is being built, and its officers have to 
improvise temporary headquarters. In circumstances 
through the kindness of the S. P. G., the society which is sup- 
ported chiefly by the high churchmen in the church of England, 
its most important documents out of the past are housed in the 
S. P. G. strong room. But that does not seem strange to us 
who have found our Anglican neighbors good comrades in 
countless ways. It is, however, a sign of the happier relations 
which now are found in the ecclesiastical scene. . . . The bish- 
ops and free church leaders have not allowed Dean Inge or 
the bishop of Durham or the prime minister to silence them. 
They have declared once more that there is but one way of 
solving the coal problem—that is by a return to the report of 
the coal commission. Lord Hugh Cecil brings his dialectic to 
bear upon them, but on the other side their action has won 


these 


grateful recognition from the miners themselves. Mr. Lloyd 
George once more comes out on the side of the church leaders; 
he accuses the government of running away from Mr. Evan 
Williams, and calls upon them either to lead or to give up their 
pretence to be a government. ... There is no disposition on 
the part of the country to surrender unconditionally to our lead- 
ers from overseas. Mr. Runciman, an able defender of free 
trade, has been speaking plain words to Mr. Bruce; he declares 
that our dominions, though they make their tariff lower to us, 
still mean to keep out our goods and behind their walls, high o1 
less high, to build up their own industries . The autumn 
motor show has been besieged this week by folks who wish to 
order cars. An unprecedented sale is reported. We may be 
ruined, but not so ruined as to miss the chance of ordering a 
motor car! At least 80,009 new cars were ordered Mr 
Will Reason died last week after a lone illness. His life wa 

one of singular unity of purpose During his Oxford days |} 

was drawn into the movement which had for its purpose to 
awaken the conscience of the churches to social wrongs and 
injustices. Along with Mr. Percy Alden he went down to 
Canning Town in the east end of London and formed a uni- 
versity settlement which was and is known as Mansfield house. 
From that time till his death he never wavered in his sym- 
pathies, though with the years there was noticed in him by 
his friends an ever-deepening sense of the spiritual forces at 
work in human life by which alone the reforms to which he 
gave his life could be wrought 


Epwakb SHILLITO. 
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Mormonism Calmly Considered 


The Truth About Mormonism, by James H. Snowden. 
2.50. 


Doran, 


ad 


HE SEVERAL HUNDRED AUTHORS who have 
undertaken to treat Mormonism in the past hundred years 
fall readily into four classes: 

Tourists and travelers who have no religious or theological 
bias and regard the religion merely as an interesting phenom- 
enon. Naturally they give much attention to its picturesque 
features even though they may be comparatively unimportant. 

Former Mormons, either those who have gone into apostasy or 
These write 
with much local color and give information not obtainable else- 
where. Hence they must be taken into consideration by all 
historians who really try to cover the ground. 


who have been excommunicated by the church. 


It is not alto- 
gether safe to follow them, however, because they write out of 
personal experience and that experience is more or less limited. 
Occasionally, moreover, they betray a bitterness begotten by a 
sense of injustice. 

The theological and political opponents of Mormonism who 
have an obvious motive for taking up the cudgels against it. 

The impartial historians who use the materials provided by 
the other three classes, make careful selections therefrom, and 
use more or less good judgment in forming well-balanced con- 
clusions. 

Dr. Snowden ranks well up in the fourth class, which is none 
too large. He joins in the general judgment that the history 
of Mormonism up to 1900 is told quite satisfactorily by Linn. 
The question is: Have there been developments since which call 
for another history? The answer is unquestionably in the af- 
firmative. Linn’s story closes with a question in the final para- 
graph. He believed Mormonism to be a living religion and that 
there would be developments then unforeseen. He was correct. 
Developments since 1900 have been many and important. 

Just before that date the Mormon church failed in its attempt 
to seat a polygamous congressman in the person of Brigham H. 
Roberts. Not long after the date mentioned the church suc- 
ceeded, albeit with much difficulty, in placing one of its few non- 
pelygamous apostles in the United States senate where he still 
sits and where he has attained a position of commanding in- 
fluence. One must confess a certain admiration for the skill with 
which this result was brought about, a skill that doubtless re- 
sulted from long training in the arts of politics and which prob- 
ably began back in Illinois where the Mormons held the balance 
of power between the whigs and democrats and thus secured 
more consideration than their numbers warranted. 

The Smoot incident had two noteworthy effects: One was the 
apostasy of Frank J. Cannon, former senator from Utah and 
later editor of the Salt Lake Tribune and lecturer against 
Mormonism, and the excommunication of Josiah F. Gibbs, a 
newspaper writer of parts. These two men produced three books 
which are most valuable for the insight they give into the 
political and social side of Mormonism during the crucial years 
from 1890 to 1910. 

lhe other result was the subsidence of Mormon fear and freer 
intercourse with the outside world. Numerous young Mormons 
entered the great universities of eastern states especially for 
postgraduate work. From this group have come, within the past 
few years, books of the highest significance which indicate the 
sure reaction of the Mormon mind to modern theories in phi’ 
osophy and psychology. The leaders of the church have b« 


much disturbed by this rise of intellectualism and strive earnestly 


to keep the attention of the rank and file concentrated upon suc! 
safe matters as vocational training and soil analysis 

The changing character of Mormonism has been necessarily 
reflected in a change of attitude on the part of evangelical mis 
sonaries. This change found its best expression in the late 
Bishop Franklin Spencer Spalding, but it is now accepted by 
practically all of the missionaries in Utah 
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rhey seek to under 


The Book for the Week 


stand the spiritual currents in present-day Mormonism and to 
adjust their mode of work thereto. Dr. Snowden is the firs; 
general historian of the cult to accept the findings of this group 
and in his final chapter he states them well. Some reviewers 
have found themselves at a loss to bridge the apparent chasm 
between the earlier chapters of the book with their frank recog. 
nition of Mormon delinquency in preceding generations and the 
more favorable view which appears in the last chapter. The 
difficulty does not exist to one who is familiar with the situa- 
tion at first hand. Mormons still hold technically to the old 
standards and the forces of economic well-being; social solidarity 
and family loyalty are much in evidence. Nevertheless, any 
alert observer can see that more recognition is being given by 
Mormons to those doctrines and practices which are held in 
common with Christian churches and less emphasis is being 
placed upon those matters which are peculiar to Mormonism 
Because these tendencies lie in the realm of the spirit they are 
harder to appraise but are none the less real. An excommuni- 
cated Mormon said in 1907: “The action of the church did me 
no injustice. I had not been a Mormion at heart since I read 
Darwin and Huxley in the early seventies.” \\V iat no religious 
census has yet revealed is the number «! .lormons who may 
be similarly situated. 

A few Christian workers demur to this conclusion. Their 
different findings come naturally from the controversial attitude 
they assume toward Mormonism. The “saints” are always glad 
to accommodate anyone who is looking for theological argu- 
ment. The progress of events in the past fifteen years makes 
necessary some qualifications in the striking dictum of Frank 
J. Cannon: “It stands today inscrutable in its very simplicity; 
a theocracy encysted in a republic; an ancient clan turned into a 
modern trust. It endures adversity, it thrives on neglect, and it 
awaits in confidence for the day when the faith of Joseph and 
the works of Brigham shall march to dominion over the entire 
earth.” 

It is a good guess that the cult is stronger politically and 
economically than when that statement was made. But it also 
shows indubitable signs of spiritual debility and theological con- 
fusion. 

It is the unique excellence of Dr. Snowden’s book that it 
integrates, or at least strikes a balance between, the various 
new views brought out in monographs during the past quarter 
of a century. As an outcome of that process Dr. Snowden 
expresses this careful conclusion: “Dropping the Book of 
Mormon together with their other inspired books will be the 
hardest and one of the last things the followers of Joseph Smith 
will do. Perhaps in time they can gradually and quietly let it 
fall into innocuous desuetude or let it become encysted in their 
system very much as many orthodox Christians do with some 
portions of the old testament. If they will also quietly drop 
Joseph Smith as their prophet and cast off pagan additions to 
their doctrines they might in time become a recognized form 
of Christianity and take their place in the circle of the Christian 
brotherhood.” 

est students of the subject will admire the author's caution, 
and will admit that the changes he suggests are within the 
range of possibility. 

Dr. Snowden writes as a Christian publicist and with the back- 
‘round coming from former experience as a theological pro- 
fessor. He thus sets a good example to his former brethren in 
the craft. Only one other, so far as we know, has ever paid 

ition to this cldest, largest and richest cult in the United 

nd only one theological school is said to have made a 

beginning at a library on Mormonism. The average man 

ing to ask why theological schools should not pay less 

ttention to the heresies and schisms of the third century and 
more to the living cults of the twentieth! 

There are few mi 
notably 


takes in proofreading. The bibliography 1 


ted and up-to-date. 
Epwarp Larrp MILLS. 
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Bishop Gore on Redemption 


Eprtor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: In Dr. Lynch’s report of the Anglo-catholic congress 
held in Milwaukee the middle of October, he writes: “One some- 
times wonders if he (Bishop Gore) can conceive of salvation 
apart from redemption as a member of the church.” The answer 
to this surmise, I would submit, is directly put in the following 
vords from Bishop Gore’s little book, “The Religion of the 
Church,” page 42. Bishop Gore writes: (italics mine) “By mak- 
ng sacraments, visible ceremonies of a visible society, to be the 
instruments of spiritual grace to the individual—by making these 
social sacraments to be the provided means of personal salvation— 
God has made it apparent that his salvation is no gift to isolated in- 
dividuals, but a gift given to members of a body, a gift for member- 
ship. Only it needs to be remembered that when we say that the 
great sacraments are ‘generally necessary to salvation’ we do not 
limit the power of God to give to individuals what he wills to give, 
utside all sacraments, in this life or beyond it. We are speaking of 
salvation in the sense explained above as something open, covenanted, 
and proclaimed.” 


Burlington, Ia. James COLLETTI. 


Should We Cancel the Debts? 


Enitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your recent editorial, “Make the Debts Win the War,” 
is full of good sense. I like what you say. I like the spirit of 
Henry W. Pinckham in the October 21st issue. I believe his 
heart is in the right place, but I question his judgment on 
“unconditional cancellation of the war debts.” I have no 
evidence, after nearly three months of serious and earnest study 
in the heart of six of the leading countries of Europe, that such 
cancellation would “impart to international relations the world 
around a spirit of good will . . . and greatly further the cause 
I wish I had evidence that Mr.Pinckham was right. 
rhe present spirit of France, I think, gives evidence that every 
lollar we now cancel will add just that much to her already 
$220,000,000 annual military bill on her army of 700,000 men. It 
is hard to convince the American people that France is unable 
to pay so long as she continues her present military budget. The 
same may be said of England and Italy. 

When we talk cancellation there are several things we need 
to keep in mind. In the first place, the American people as a 
vhole were urged into the war on the promise that we were to 
have a “world safe for democracy”; we were promised that this 
war would end war. To date we have little or no evidence that 
either promise would be fulfilled. 

In the second place, the United States put into the war in 
seventeen months $22,500,000,000; England put in during the en- 
tire four years $34,000,000,000; and France put in during the 

me four years $24,000,000,000. Besides this we loaned to our 
llies nearly $10,000,000,000. We did more: we have already re- 
duced payment of England’s loan by 20 per cent; that of 
France 56 per cent; and that of Italy 75 per cent. 

In the third place, it appears, as a result of the war, that Great 
britain acquired territory in South Africa to the extent of 930,000 
square miles with a population of nearly 11,000,000 people. In 
\sia Minor Great Britain gained control, in the form of man- 
dates, a territory covering 143,000 square miles, with a population 
of about 2,000,000. Besides this Great Britain acquired German 
islands of more than 1,500,000 square miles. France received 
\lsace-Lorraine with a population of almost 2,000,000, with great 
steel mills and coal mines. Italy also added to her territory 
at the expense of Austria. At the same time America has not 
received an inch of territorial possession, neither do we get 
anything from the Dawes plan. 

In the fourth place, let us remember that during the American 
revolution the colonies borrowed money from several of the 
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European countries, France among them, and that every dollar 
of that money was returned with proper interest before George 
Washington went out of office. 

Finally, I can not forget our boys under the sod in France. 
Perhaps they have a right to expect us to “win the war.” Per- 
haps their success depends more on what we now do than on 
what they did then. I believe in repentance; the whole world 
needs to repent of the great war. I believe in forgiveness; it is 
all that we can do in some instances. But for the United States 
at this time, and under present European conditions and attitudes, 
to unconditionally cancel war debts would be immoral, unethical 
and a breach of international justice. 

Bluffton, O. J. E. Hartzcer. 


° . — ° _— 
China’s Present Anti-Foreign ‘Temper 
Epitor Tue Curistian Century: 

SIR: After reading the article on “Should Missionaries Leave 
China?” in the editorial of your journal of October 28, 1926, 
several things came to my mind. May I introduce myself and 
write a few lines to express my reflection on that article? I am 
a graduate of Peking university, Peking, China, 1924, and from 
the school of religion 1926 of that university, and I have just 
come to America to study. I have been registered in the 
graduate school of Boston university. 

First of all, I should like to express my gratitude and ap- 
preciation for that fair statement with sound judgment, expressed 
in the article. I am sure it expresses exactly the point of view 
of the thinking Chinese and the Chinese, I venture to say, as a 
whole. 

The term, “anti-foreign” or “anti-missionary” is really an un- 
fortunate or false one because the true spirit or motive which 
underlies it is anti-imperialism and anti-foreign aggression. 
Radical factions and biased nationalism are universal and not 
peculiar to China. The Chinese self-consciousness and sensitive 
nationalism is scrutinizing everything which looks like inter- 
ference or aggression from without. We can very well look back 
to the sentiment of the American people in 1776 when the words, 
“royal” and “king” or anything connoting monarchy aroused 
great opposition immediately. 

I have been amazed at the fact that China is so little known 
here, by which I mean the true problems of China and the inter 
national complications in China and no wonder we can not ex- 
pect too much sympathy or opinion like the one expressed in this 
editorial. 

The outlook is made more optimistic by the fact that the 
people here are very anxious to know the situation and problems 
of China and many have expressed their surprise at the true 
condition in China and by the fact that more and more Chinese 
students are coming to America to study. Both of these facts 
augur a better understanding between China and America. Having 
visited some twenty cities and about thirty churches on my way 
east from Seattle to Boston, and having read many articles on 
China in the newspapers, I have observed two facts: the goodwill 
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of the common people often cannot be expressed through the 
present agencies; in the reports on China it is chiefly sen- 
sational matters which are featured by the press. 

The solution of some of the problems, as I have proposed to 
all those individual Christians and churches here in America, 
with which I have had any contact during the last three months, 
is to send to China more missionaries. The Chinese situation is 
a real challenge to Christianity and to those good Christians both 
in England America and who have been 
helping us through their missionary representatives in China. 

Boston, Mass. Yu-SHan Han 


and in elsewhere 


If Elder Brewster Came to Cleveland 
Epitor Tue Curistian Century: . 

SIR: Were you not a little severe on Elder Brewster in your 
editorial on the “Puritan Tradition,” by implying that were he to 
become aware of the bowling alleys, and billiard room, and 
operetta chorus in a church of the Pilgrim name and inheritance. 
he would be amazed and shocked beyond measure? 
elder may have been a 


The good 
“stern and rock-bound” puritan in the 
seventeenth century on the coast of New England, but what is 
there to indicate that a man of his forward look and ecclesiastical 
daring would shrink from using every honest means in his power 
to bring together in one goodly fellowship in a crowded modern 
city of this twentieth century, people of the name of Balazs, 
Barase, Barwicke, Basendowski Benadik, Blako, Bogzeritz, Buch- 
holtz, Buesch, Celinski, DeBoer, Dombrosky, Dubs, Johnantonio, 
Kozelka, LaRock, Malanawski, Mikita, Miterka, 
Nicolai, Oberoster, Prokopf, Pyrtko, Ruetenik, Lazroff, Schuet- 
zow, Sahley, Toporowski, Trneny, Urbansky, Tyepak, Womacka, 
Yoho, Zawinski, Ziolkowski and Voldan, as well as those pos- 


Karpenski, 


sessing the names of Jennings, Bigelow, Bradley, Howdon, Jack- 
son, Russell, Shepard, Fish, Cace, Chapman, Gibbons, Bishop 
and Frisbie all modern Pilgrims in Cleveland. 

He would I am sure, be glad to cooperate with people of the 
names of Schneid, Celinski, Sohl, DaLuge, Chervenka, LaRock, 
Ruetenik, Hirchert, Millard, Loesch, Waltz, Stauffer, Koch, 
Volk, Rebholtz, in teaching the young folks in the 
Sunday who are from sixteen nationalities in 
He would doubtless take his place in the chorus 
choir and operetta where members are very largely outside of 
church affiliation. He 
this 
of Harvard, Y 
Philadelphia, Cornell, Smith, Oberlin, Carleton and several state 


Anderson, 
school drawn 


central Europe. 


would be sure to be at home among the 


leaders of ilgrim aggregation, among whom are graduates 


I 
ale, Princeton, Annapolis, Mt. Holyoke, Leipsic, 
universities. He would enjoy having Mrs. Brewster a member 
of the mothers’ club, are Greek and Roman 
Catholics, Lutherans, would be a 
member in good standing of scout troop 98, two-thirds of which 


among whom 


and and young Brewster 


consists of boys outside of Pilgrim Sunday school, and the 


smallest Brewster would unquestionably be enrolled in the 


kindergarten where children of fifteen nations play, and learn 
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how to live happily together. 

Elder Brewster whose descendant, William H. Brewster, or. 
ganized our Pilgrim church in 1859, undoubtedly, if he were to 
move into the Seventh Ward of Cleveland, would be a trustee 
of the church that runs a bowling alley, a billiard room, 4 
gymnasium and a chorus that renders such operettas as Priscill, 
and Pinafore, as well as preaches with organ and quartet, the 
gospel of a good God each Sunday morning, a good God who js 
adequately represented in human history by that most misunder- 
stood but influential person who ate and drank with “publicans 
and sinners,” and “whose feet were nailed for our advantage 
to the bitter cross.” 

Pilgrim Church, 

Cleveland, O. 


Dan F. Brantey. 


Primacy, Not Headship 


Epitor THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I trust that, in the interests of truth and justice, you 
will give me space in your columns to repudiate Mr. John 
Clarence Petrie’s report in his article, “The Terminus ad Quem 
of Anglo-catholicism,” of my “statement [as he calls it] that 
there could be no reunited church of which the pope was not 
head. And he said in substance of infallibility just what Dr. 
Barry said.” He says I made such statement at the Anglo- 
catholic congress in England in 1925. He even gets his date 
1923. The statement to which he 
refers was a carefully limited one concerning “primacy,” not 


wrong. I spoke there in 
“headship”; and the two terms in ecclesiastical meaning differ 
widely—as ex-officio” “absolute 
monarch.” As for “infallibility,” I said nothing about it at all 

Mr. Petrie’s article falls under the category of “clever.” His 


widely as “chairman and 


descriptions of Anglo-catholic principles and aims are carica- 
tures. There are no doubt some silly Anglo-catholics, but silly 
folk great and the Anglo-catholic 
movement is a great one—one which Mr. Petrie does not appear 


appear in all movements, 


to understand. He should read Dr. Lynch’s recent account of 
the Milwaukee Anglo-catholic congress. 
General Theological Seminary, 


New York City. Francis J. Hatt. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson text: Judges 7:4-8, 19-21. 


Gideon and His Band 


UALITY, quality, quality—that is the story. 
nify very little. 


Lesson for November 28. 


Numbers sig- 
Gideon used his head; he devised an en- 
tirely new method of attack; he considered the state of mind of 
the Midianites. He weeded out all of the timorous souls. Even 
in doing that he employed a unique scheme. He noticed how 
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historial significance. 
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they drank. The majority, coming to a stream and being thirsty, 
threw aside sword and shield and thinking only of their selfish 
gratification, lay down to drink their fill. But three hundred, 
fully armed and alert, scooped up the water in the palms of their 
hands, and with wide-awake eyes, scanned the horizon for the 
possible approach of the dreaded foe. Gideon sent the self- 
centered and the fearful home. I remember in one of the army 
camps a man who had been in the hospital for almost every con- 
ceivable disease. One morning the blunt and disgusted doctor 
said to him, “You might just as well go home, for you have a 
terrible disease.” “What is it?” asked the delighted man, for 
he thought he saw his escape. “A broad streak of yellow all 
the way down your back,” said the doctor. There are people 
who are essentially “yellow.” They will not squarely meet an 
emergency. They allow others to carry the burdens, pay their 
bills and do their work. They might better stay at home. 
Building a church brings this fact out into clear relief. Certain 
rich men give generously and at once. Others wait to be 
solicited and then give only a fraction of what they should. 
Many people of small resources delight you by their absolute 
sacrifice. People on steady salaries vary, some cheerfully giving 
comparatively large amounts, while others exhibit selfishness. 
Many always put you off and in the end keep nearly all their 
money for themselves. You alternate between the pain of utter 
selfishness, on the one hand, and of striking generosity and love 
of the cause, on the other. We have one thousand members in 
our church, here in Pittsburgh, and I dare say, that in the end 
three hundred persons wili carry the heavy end of the financial 
load entailed by our new church building. Others will toss in 
something, but three hundred people will do the sacrificial giv- 
ing. Gideon’s proportion holds fairly well. It is interesting to 
size people up in the time of testing. Some who talk much, and 
boastfully, do nothing. A quiet little woman comes forward 
with a large gift while a man who is very “mouthy” makes only 
a pledge which he never pays. Such is human nature and 
Gideon’s way was to get rid of the fearful and the selfish. One 
should not grow pessimistic; it always has been the business and 
the duty of the few strong to carry the burdens of the many 
weak. The majority of people are like children: they have never 
grown up; they have the emotions of children; they are largely 
irresponsible. Most crimes are due to weakness, not to mali- 
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We are dealing with petulant, talkative, emotionally 
immature children. It will give us patience to remember that 
fact. The spites, the squabbles, the poutings, the selfishness 
exhibited by so many are only nursery behaviors. Babies, that 
is what they are. They may wear adult clothes, but mentally 
they are still in the lower grades. They want all the candy!! 
They cannot control their tempers, but fly off in all kinds of out- 
bursts. They cannot control their tongues, but say all sorts of 
childish things. They want to be petted, flattered, entertained. 
Gideon would spank them and put them to bed!! Much of a 
pastor’s time is spent in looking after the immature grown-ups 
of his flock. “Quit you like men, be strong,” said St. Paul. He 
was evidently tired of people behaving like four-year-olds. This 
is the reason, also, why there are always more stand-patters, 
theologically, than liberals. They have to be fed on “the sincere 
milk of the word”; beefsteak would cause indigestion, might in- 
deed prove fatal! 

Gideon had three hundred real men. They could endure hard- 
ship; they could accept new ideas. Their fathers had not gone 
to battle with pitchers and torches, but they could. Three hun- 
dred iron-hearted men moving upon the host in the darkness; 
three hundred hardy men with hands upon swords; three hun- 
dred brave souls shouting victory as they attacked. A multitude 
of dumbfounded and fleeing Midianites. A charge and a slaugh- 
ter—and Gideon is victor. “Quit you 
like men, be strong.” 

Fortunately the church has no monopoly on “babyishness.” 
Business, clubs, lodges, colleges and factories are all very human. 
We are all evolving, in process of becoming, but we have not 
gone very far as yet. Babies do grow, that is our hope. Pro- 
gress is bound to come. Canute cannot sweep back the tide. 
Even fundamentalist millionaires throttle thinking. 
Science is going forward. Religion, in terms of conduct and not 
of creed, is everyday coming into the light. There are still 
Gideons—and Gideon-followers. Let the cowards seek cover; 
let the selfish keep their money; let the children grab for the 
cake; there are enough real men to gain the victory over all our 
enemies. Given Gideon’s trust in God; his confidence in him- 
self, his willingness to undertake the difficult thing, and given 
his three hundred men—the result will always be victory for 
God and his cause. Joun R. Ewers. 


ciousness. 


It was the work of men. 
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NEWS of the CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Disciples International Convention 
Opens at Memphis 

The annual convention of the Disciples 
will open on the day on which this issue of 
Che Christian Century goes to press. For 
many years the Disciples conventions 
were, technically and strictly, conventions 
of their missionary societies and not of 
the churches. By the adoption of a new 
constitution about eight years ago, the 
convention became, nominally, a represen- 
tative body composed of delegates from 
the churches. But only nominally, for 
there was never even a single meeting of 
a strictly delegate convention under this 
constitution, and within a year or two the 
constitution was so amended that any 
Disciple who is present at the convention 
has all the privileges and powers of a 
regularly appointed delegate. Thus the 
convention became a mass meeting in 
which the preponderance of voting 
strength is held by members who live in 
the area in which the convention is held. 
Chis arrangement has some of the admir- 
ible qualities of the New England town 
meeting, though a constituency of a mil- 
lion and a half is perhaps a little large to 
find adequate expression in this way. Cer- 
tain of the sessions are the legal meetings 
of the United Christian Missionary soci- 
ety, the membership of which, for pur- 
poses of voting, also consists of those who 
are there. To this convention § are 
brought the reports of the various de- 
partments of the United Christian Mis- 
sionary society. The hearing of these 
reports and the action upon them con- 
stitutes the important element of the en- 
tire proceedings. It presents the inspira- 
tion of achievement and raises the crucial 
questions of policy. This year the whole 
organization is under fire from a numerous 
group which affirms that the department 
of foreign missions is infected with mod- 
ernism and which proposes the dissolu 
tion of the United society into the orig 
inal societies by whose 
was formed in 1920. 


consolidation it 


Leader of Zionists Visits 
The United States 

Dr. Chaim Weizmann, president of the 
world zionist organization, is now making 
a visit, his fourth, to the United States in 
connection with the launching of the ap 
peal for a $7,500,000 fund for 
development work in Palestine. He was 
received by President Coolidge at the 
white house a few days ago. His principal 
message will be delivered at the national 
council on Palestine which will convene 
in Boston, Mass., Nov. 21. The thirtieth 
biennial council of the union of American 
Hebrew congregations will meet in Cleve 
land, Jan. 16-20. The council will have 
to consider many matters affecting the 
future of liberal Judaism in this country, 
including the serious financial crisis which 
its work is now facing 


Jewish 


Conference on the Cause 
And Cure of War 

Delegates representing approximately 
five million women of voting age will be 
present at the conference which will be 
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A DEPARTMENT OF INTERDENOMINATIONAL ACQUAINTANCE 


held in Washington, Dec. 5-10, under the 
general chairmanship of Mrs. Carrie Chap- 
man Catt. This will be the second con- 
ference on the cause and cure of war. The 
organizations participating are: the coun- 
cil of women for home missions, the fed- 
eration of women’s boards of foreign mis- 
sions in North America, the national W. 
C. T. U., the national league of women 
voters, the American association of uni- 
versity women, the general federation of 
women’s clubs, the national women’s trade 
union league, the national board of the 


Lutherans Consolidate 


ICHMOND, VA., acted as host to 
this year’s biennial convention of the 
United Lutheran church. This com- 
munion has a membership of 886,000, and 
its statistics are kept with a rigor which 
assures that these figures present an 
understatement, rather than an overstate- 
ment, of the real strength of the church. 
An important action of the convention, 
and one that is in line with current ten- 
dencies toward the unification of mission- 
ary agencies, had reference to the con- 
solidation of the boards of home, north 
western, West Indies, and Jewish mis- 
sions into a single organization to be 
known as the board of American missions. 
To draft the constitution of this new 
agency and to prepare for its taking over 
the affairs of its five constituents, a com- 
mission of twenty-one men has consulted 
during the past two years, says the 
Lutheran. Their report was adopted, and 
a board of twenty-one was elected on 
October 26th and 27th. Into its hands will 
come the most extensive and varied over- 
sight ever given to a Lutheran group. 


CONSOLIDATION OF BOARDS 


The home mission—northwestern, im- 
migrants, West Indies, and Jewish—organ- 
izations all made valedictory addresses at 
Richmond. Their members believe that 
centralization in the board of American 
missions will give to all the United 
Lutheran church in America congrega- 
tions a better and clearer idea of the task 
in the homeland. The church as a whole 
sees the merit of the new arrangement. 

As the first act in the report of the 
board of foreign miissions, the veteran 
secretary-treasurer, L. B. Wolf, conducted 
to the platform and introduced to Presi- 
dent Knubel and the delegates twenty- 
two missionaries who are on furlough or 
recently retired after long service. They 
are a part of the total of two hundred 
persons assigned to foreign fields, of 
whom one hundred and six are in India, 
forty in Japan, thirty-two in Liberia, six- 
teen in China, four in Argentina, and two 
in British Guiana. 

The total missionary and benevolent 
hudget for 1928 was set at $2,200,000, as 
recommended by the finance committee, 
after extended arguments on the floor of 
the convention in favor of both lower and 
higher figures. This amount represents 
a ten per cent increase over the budget of 
the present year. Those who favored a 





Y. W. C. A., and the council of Jewish 
women. The assembly will study the 
problems of disarmament, arbitration and 
national security, and American foreign 
politics with reference to China, Mexico 
Japan, the Philippines, Latin America, and 
the European debts. 


A Healing Mission Without 
Visible Results 

Mr. James Moore Hickson, who came 
into prominence some years ago in con- 
nection with a movement to make the 


Boards; Set Budgets 


smaller budget than the one finally 
adopted did so on the ground that the 
present budget had not been fully met, and 
the Lutherans take their budgets seriously 
and do not believe in voting a large budget 
simply as a gesture of generosity without 
a reasonable expectation of meeting it. 
The conviction prevailed, however, that 
there was a reasonable expectation of 
bringing actual receipts fully up to the 
new budget, which amounts to $3.82 per 
capita for the membership of the church. 

The percentage distribution of the total 
budget among the principal agencies is as 
follows: foreign missions, 30 per cent; 
American missions, 38.05 per cent; educa- 
tion, 8.75 per cent; ministerial relief, 11.75 
per cent; general administration, 4 per 
cent; the remainder to various smaller 
agencies, including a fraction of one per 
cent to the American Bible society. 


BASIS OF APPORTIONMENT 


There was lively argument as to the 
basis of apportionment of the amount to 
be raised among the several synods, the 
issues being as to whether the basis of 
apportionment should be membership 
alone or membership and local budgets, 
and whether-the membership factor should 
be computed on the basis of confirmed 
members or communicants. Statistician 
G. L. Kieffer argued that the basis of 
communicant membership is far more 
equable than confirmed membership. In 
his discussion he brought out the fact that 
during the last biennium the United 
Lutheran church had lost 150,000 mem- 
bers, the presumption being that this loss 
is due to a curtailing of confirmed mem- 
berships in order to lessen the local ap- 
portionment. The decision was in favor 
of making the apportionment on the single 
basis of communicant membership. 

The issue of the Lutheran containing 
the report of the convention carries on its 
cover these significant words, which are 
just as true for any other communion as 
for the Lutheran church: “No plan of 
church organization is better than the per- 
sons in whose interest the plan of organi- 
zation has been devised. Before any one 
can discern what sort of work the 
Lutheran church can do, he must be 
shown what sort of Christians the 
Lutherans are. No apparatus, even when 
dedicated most solemnly to a sacred pur- 
pose, will work apart from those who 
have dedicated it.” 
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A Select List of New Books 





The Church 


and Missions 
Rev. ROBERT E. SPEBR 


A concise study of the missionary mo- 
tive in the Church, and the challenges 
of the mission fields. $2.00 


A Son of the Bowery 
CHARLES STELZLE 


One of the most amazing human his- 
tories of recent years. $3.50 


The Gospel of the 


Larger World 
Rev. F. W. NORWOOD, D.D. 


Sermons of force and insight on a va 
riety of interesting themes. $1.75 


To Christ Through 


Evolution 


Prof. LOUIS MATTHEWS SWEET, 
Ph.D. 
A remarkable combination of scientific 
and theological data. $2.50 


Studies in the 


Forgiveness of Sins 
Rev. JESSE R. KELLEMS, D.D. 


A thought-compelling discussion of an 
essential Christian doctrine. $2.00 


The English of the Pulpit 
LEWIS H. CHRISMAN, Litt.D. 


How to use clear, forceful English in 
sermon preparation. $1.50 


eligion in 





























The Roots of R 


the Human Soul 
JOHN BAILLIE, M.A. 


A discerning study of the source of 
man’s religious nature. $2.00 


The Self-Interpretation 


of Jesus 


Rev. WILLIAM OWEN CARVER, 
Th.D., LL.D. 
Searching light on Jesus’ own concep 
tion of his life and ministry. $1.50 


St. Paul’s Life of Christ 











Watching the Cross 
Rev. J. D. JONES 


Vivid pictures and interpretations of the 
events in the death of Christ. $2.00 








Doran’s 
Ministers Manual 


A STUDY AND PULPIT GUIDE 
FOR 1927 


Edited by 

Rev. G. B. F. HALLOCK, D.D 

A minister writes: “I find the 
Manual not a crutch, but a reser- 
voir of refreshing thought.” Themes, 
sermons, Scripture, hymns, illustra 
tions, poetry and other material for 
the church services of the entire 
year; also notes on prayer meeting 
topics and Sunday school lessons 
Blank pages for notes. Even better 
than the 1926 Manual. $2.00 








New Popular Edition 
The Moffat Bible 


The Holy Bible 
A New Translation 


Rev. Prof. JAMES MOFFATT, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Moffatt's translation of the Bible 
into present-day English is acclaimed 
as the supreme contribution to the 
understanding of the Scriptures. In 
order that everyone may have the 
Moffatt Bible, it is now offered in 
two bindings at greatly reduced 
prices. Printed on fine Bible paper 
Cloth $3.50 


French Morocco, limp, round cor 
mete, boned cnc $00 

















A Righteousness of God 





for U. hteous Men 
Rev. E. J. FORRESTER, D.D. 


A valuable commentary on the Epistle 
to the Romans. $2.00 


How to Teach the 








Rev. GWILYM O. GRIFFITH 
A stimulating study of Christ as He was 
known to St. Paul. $2.00 


The Master and 


His Method 
Rev. Prin. E. GRIFFITH JONES, D.D. 


An unsurpassed analysis of the message 
and method of Jesus $1.25 








Old Testament 


FREDERICK J. RAE, M.A. 
Shows how to bring out the value of 
the older Scriptures. $2.00 


Makers of Freedom 
KIRBY PAGE and SHERWOOD EDDY 


Brief life stories of the pioneer in social 
$1.50 








pre gress 


The 


Yearbook 
Edited by JAMES MOFFATT, D.D. 


A succinct survey of the Biblical and 
theological literature issued during 
1925. $4.00 


The Gift of God 


Rev. W. A. CAMERON 
Fresh, incisive sermons on a variety of 
well-selected subjects $2.00 


The Greatest of These 


Rev. J. D. JONES, D.D. 
A brilliant exposition of the thirteenth 
chapter of First Corinthians $2.00 


Building Up the Midweek 
Service 

EE 

Rev. WILLIAM L. STIDGER, D.D 


Methods which increased prayer meeting 
attendance from scores to hundreds 


$1.25 
1001 Illustrations for 
Pulpit and Platform 


Rev. AQUILLA WEBB, D.D. 


A fresh and invaluable: collection for 
public speakers $3.00 


Great Canadian 


Preaching 
Rev. W. HAROLD YOUNG, Editor 


A revelation of preaching power in Ca- 
nadian pulpits $2.00 


New Challenges to Faith 


SHERWOOD EDDY 
The need for Christianity amid startling 
world changes $1.50 


The Spirit of the Game 
BASIL MATHEWS, M.A. 


The meaning and value of the “play 
the game™ spirit. With true stories for 
boys $1.50 


Advent and Christmas 
Sermons 


FREDERICK J. NORTH, Editor 
Illustrious preachers reveal the wonder: 
ful significance of the Incarnation. 

$1.50 
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Creative Prayer 
E. HERMAN 


The unrealized power of prayer and how 
to appropriate it $2.00 
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leges and charitable institutions was 
developed as the result of raising mil- 
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sane and produces results 

No matter whether it is the raising of 
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for beoklet: “16 Years of Knowing How.”" 
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gospel a means of promoting physical 
health, visited Baltimore, Md., during Oc- 
tober and held a series of services in 
Grace and St. Peter’s Episcopal churches. 
The bulletin of the local federation of 
churches reports that a large number of 
afflicted persons were brought to the 
church and a prayer service for the sick 
was held each Tuesday morning, but “no 
instances of distinct cure were announced.” 
Mr. Hickson insists that his primary in- 
terest is in the spiritual results of his 
work, but that the full exercise of faith 
should result in perfect bodily health. 


Disciple Student Activities at 
University of Illinois 

Disciple students at the University of 
Illinois have perfected an organization 


| under the Illinois Disciples foundation for 
the religious and social welfare of the stu- 


dents in the university. During the week 
preceding the opening of the university, 
members of the young people’s cabinet 
held a retreat at St. Joseph, Ill, where 
plans were made for the year’s program 
of student activities at University Place 
Christian church under the leadership of 
the pastor, Stephen E. Fisher. The 


Catholics 


HE FOURTH NATIONAL con- 

vention of the Catholic Rural Life con 
ference was held in Cincinnati, Oct. 20 and 
21. Fundamental to the discussions which 
lled. the two days was the agreement 
that the rapid flow of rural population to 
the cities was a distinct disaster to re- 
ligion, and it was represented as a part 
of the duty of the church to improve rural 
conditions not only for the sake of those 
who remain in the country but to increase 
the attractiveness of ‘country life so that 
more will remain. , The church is the only 
great bulwark that can in an organized 
way retard and eventually stop the move 
ment to the Archbishop M« 
Nicholas Merels 
nhvsical comfort will not de The 
church 
to the 


Rev. 


cities, said 


of Cincinnat: mnmcreasiny 


values of Iq 


must teach the real 
children of the country, develop 2 
simplicity and the things of na- 
ture and a reverence for home ties. Above 
all, it must provide full opportunity for 
Catholics to practice their religion in the 
country. <A plan of consolidated rural 
parishes to care for scattered population 
was discussed. Others urged that the un- 
favorable economic condition of the 
farmers lay at the bottom of the difficulty, 
and that economic justice must be con- 
sidered as a basic objective before any 
plan of rural an neli orat ion in rcligious and 
“ay"ty325! ’ Rand cane 


en 








Lapp, president of the national Catholi 
welfare society, can be recruited in twe 
ways: “First, by making farm life so at- 
tractive that the population will not find 
it either socially, educationally or eco- 
nomically worth while to move to the 
cities or towns; and, second, by encourag- 
ing a farmer type of immigrant and guid- 
ing him to the soil by providing such 
social, educational, spiritual and economic 
arrangements as will meet the needs and 
aspirations of the immigrant pegple.” 

Dr. Lapp dealt with his survey of the 
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cabinet is composed of twenty committee 
chairmen who are responsible for the vari. 
ous departments of the foundation work 
Under the direction of Mrs. Mabel R. Car. 
lock, who has been student secretary of 
the foundation for a number of years, the 
organization will attempt to meet and 
solve student problems, to provide sociaj 
activity, and to create and direct the de. 
sire for service in the church. 


Council for Home Missions Will 
Consider Rural Problems 

The responsibilities of the church for 
the amelioration of the conditions of rural 
life will be the chief topic for considera- 
tion at the annual joint meeting of the 
home missions council and the council of 
women for home missions, to be held in 
Philadelphia, Jan. 4-7. The sessions will 
be held at the missionary headquarters of 
the Reformed church in the United States, 


A Progressive and Liberal 
Episcopal View of the Church 

The Chronicle is a Protestant Episcopal 
paper which boldly and explicitly pro- 
claims that it is “progressive and liberal.” 
In the current issue it states that the 


Study Rural Life Problems 


immigrant on the farm, and 
ganized effort to guide more 
to the farms. They are 
staying there now, he said. 
CONSOLIDATING RURAL PARIHES 

Bishop Kelley of Oklahoma, speaking 
at the banquet which closed the conven- 
tion, gave the delegates the information 
that the Catholic Church Extension soci- 
ety, of which he formerly was head, hav- 
ing caught up with its plan of building 
chapels in isolated districts, has turned its 
attention more to a scheme of consolidated 
rural parishes. He also spoke of the ex- 
periment in Lapeer, Mich., declaring that 
it has been successful hevond the 
of its promoters 


urged of 
immigrants 
not going or 


dream 


sion were fedenttion of 2 a “rural missionar 
group of priests in every city; organizing 
the sisterhoods of the country to do more 
for the church in rural districts, with every 
teaching community of a fair number of 
members assigning some back to the poor 
rural districts; placing of contemplative 
houses of sisters in the country, rather 
than in the city; putting to work in the 
rural districts a group of sisters trained for 
and devoted to rural school work, for 
which task is was suggested that the sis- 
ters of St. Joseph of Australia be invited 
ts come to An nerica; formation of a schoc 
or rural lay catechists; interesting of ptr 

zns of wealth in the rura! apostolate 

It will be observed that most of thes 
opics deal with social responsibilities of 4 
conerete sort and exhibit a consciousness 
of the fact that the church can be effective 
only by rendering actual service. Prot- 
estants who cherish the erroneous notion 
that the Catholic church has no other 
interest than getting its members to at- 
tend mass and go to confession may be 
surprised, and will certainly be informed, 
by this recognition of the necessity of 4 
social program. Lansing, Mich., wes 
selected as the place for the next annual 
meeting. 
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crying need of the time is for a renewed 
emphasis upon the nature of the church 
as a spiritual organism rather than a 
hierarchical corporation. What is the na- 
ture and function of the church in the 
light of the ministry of its founder? “First, 
the church is a company of people in 
whom the Savior has awakened a realiza- 

, of others’ needs as their own. Such 
social responsibility promotes the cul- 
, individual generosity; it estab- 
shes a balance in life between self-grati- 
feation and responsiveness to the world’s 
call for sacrificial sharing of the inner val- 
yes in outward service; and it begets a 
personal missionary activity of healing 
and adjusting and inspiring and teaching 
and loving that is true evangelism. Sec- 
ond, the church is a society created by the 
common, social loyalty to Jesus, proving 

action in the lives of his friends his 
savior and redeemer. Then, 
the church is the use of the great spiritual 
forces of life by means of the united faith 
and united labor and united understand- 
ng of those bound into a family by this 
common loyalty.” Such a definition of 
the church, if generally accepted, ought to 
go some distance toward preventing the 
forthcoming conference on faith and or- 
ler from reaching a dead-lock on the 
question of holy orders, episcopal succes- 
sion, and ecclesiastical authority. 


a] ity as 


A Catholic-Episcopal 
View of the Church 
But there is also another view of the 
hurch which may be called the catholic 
view, though it is held by some who are 
not Roman Catholics. Bishop Wing, 
bishop coadjutor of the Protestant Epis- 
copal church in south Florida, comment- 
ing approvingly upon Dr. Lynch’s clear 
analysis of the recent catholic congress at 
Milwaukee, summarizes the differences 
between catholics and protestants in the 
following terms, in the Living Church: (1) 
rhe catholic holds the church to be a di- 
vine organism, representative of Christ 
the world; the protestant holds it to 
ea voluntary association of believers, 
ossessing no more authority to speak for 
Christ than any other society. (2) To 
the catholic the seat of authority in reli- 
gion is the church; to the protestant the 
Bible is the ultimate authority. (3) The 
great emphasis of protestantism is on the 
direct relationship between the individual 
and Christ; the great emphasis of the 
cath upon the impartation of 
strength and grace through the sacra- 
ments. (4) The catholic conceives of sal- 
ition as a corporate process; the protes- 
views it as individualistic. And he 
adds that what is here given as the posi- 
tion of catholics “is nothing more or less 
n the position of the Episcopal church 
tself and not merely of a party within it.” 
Chis is not so promising for Lausanne. 


Southern Methodist Negro Editor 
Speaks a Kind Word for Evolution 
The Star of Zion, official organ of 
the African M. E. Zion church, quotes 
irom a white exchange one of those in- 
tended-to-be-funny parodies of scripture 
which pious people sometimes perpetrate, 
under the name of “A psalm of the evolu- 
tionist,” and adds its editorial protest 
against the idea of trying to dispose of 
lution by irony and mockery. “To 
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our mind,” says the editor, “evolution is a 
serious fact; so serious that raillery and 
buffoonery cannot discredit it. As men 
think more clearly, the supposed chasm 
between evolution and religion is bridged 
and no one is injured thereby.” And then 
he quotes a paragraph from Lyman Ab- 
bott on evolution’s new emphasis upon 
God's continued presence in the world. It 
will be remembered that North Carolina, 
in which this paper is published, is adja- 
cent to the state of Tennessee; and that 
the Negro race is supposed by some to be 
intellectually inferior and backward. 


Anti-anti-Semitic Tendences 
In France 

The land where the Dreyfus case re- 
vealed an enormous mass of public opin- 
ion hostile to Jews and where the anti- 
Semitic editor Guerin, who resisted the 
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police and barricaded himself in his house, 
was a popular hero for a year afterward, 
has shown many evidences of a changed 
attitude. Brigadier General Carence, a 
prominent French Jew and chief of the 
cabinet of the French ministry of war, 
has been made a divisional general in the 
French army. On Nov. 3 a contributor 
to the royalist and anti-Semitic paper, 
L’Action Francaise, was sentenced to one 
year’s imprisonment for publishing an ar- 
ticle attacking a leading Jew, M. Abram 
Schramek, who was formerly a member 
of the French cabinet. It may yet be pos- 
sible for France to have its Disraeli. 


The Cost of Religion in 
The United States 

The churches of America collected and 
disbursed $648,000,000 last year for more 
or less religious purposes at home and 





Over the whole there is a mellow glow of fireside reminiscence” —N. Y. Sun 
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abroad. The old story about the deacon 
who gave a nickle for missions under the 
liberalizing influence of the Christmas 
pirit, no longer seems quite typical. The 
tewardship commission of the federal 
council gives the figures and estimates 
which make up this not unimpressive total. 
Twenty-five protestant boards connected 
with the stewardship council gave $332,- 
552,000 for local church expenses and 
$88,845,000 for missions and benevolences. 
(0f this total amount, the Methodists pro- 
vided $135,000,000; Presbyterians, $72 
500,000; the Baptists, $70,000,000; Episco- 
palians, $39,000,000; Congregationalists, 
$26,500,000; Disciples, $20,600,000. To this, 


THE 


CHRISTIAN 


add $168,000,000 given by the Catholics, 
$18,500,000 by Jews, and $10,500,000 by 
other religious organizations, and the 
grand total approximates two-thirds of a 
billion. Religion costs money. But irre 
ligion costs more. 


Current News of the Federal 
Council of Churches 

The administrative committee, which is 
the functioning board of the federal coun- 
cil of churches, held a meeting in New 
York, Oct. 22, of which a belated report 
has been received. Twenty-one members 
and 15 secretaries were present, and 25 
members sent regrets for necessary ab- 


Pope and Mussolini in Cordial Mood 


HE ROME CORRESPONDENT of 

- the Manchester Guardian is probably 
fairly accurate in his recent analysis of the 
present situation in Italy, says the 
Catholic Citizen. 

He says: “The vatican is the only im- 
portant organization in Italy not directly 
controlled by the fascist government.” 

The fascist party contains elements 
which are fiercely anti-clerical. Among 
them is the now sullen and disillusioned 
Farinacci. But the party is on the whole 
anxious to cultivate the impression that it 
has the backing of the church on its 
domestic policies, and so it is doing every- 
thing in its power to cultivate cordial ré 
lations with the papacy. 

A large section of the Italian high clergy 
look with favor on the fascists. Thanks 
to the pro-church element in fascism, the 
papal legate to Assisi, Cardinal Merry Del 
Val, traveled to the festival in a special 
royal train and received military honors 
all along the way. 


PAPAL LEGATE’S APPROVAL 

The spectacle of a papal legate traveling 
in official robes on the Italian state rail- 
way was sufficiently striking and novel to 
create the impression that the Mussolini 
and papal governments had become rec- 
onciled. The optimism was heightened 
to jubilation when the papal legate ex- 
alted “the glorious Italian army” and said 
of Mussolini that “under visible 
protection he has wisely improved the lot 


God's 


of Italy and raised her prestige through- 
out the world.” 


WHY CHURCHMEN HESITATE 


But as usual, the anti-fascist party in 
the vatican, led by the papal secretary of 
state, Cardinal Gasparri, issued a warning 
against excessive illusions concerning 
cordial relations between the pope and 
Mussolini. This anti-fascist clergy has 
three main reasons for its opposition to 
any formal agreement between the. vatican 
and the Mussolini government. 

First, they fear that an alliance with an 
autocratic government will hurt the pres- 
tige of the pope with the people who 
believe in political democracy. Should 
Mussolini fall, the church would be in- 
volved in a violent anti-clerical movement, 
such as now hurts the church interests in 
Mexico and Czecho-Slovakia. 

Secondly, they fear international diffi- 
culties, if the pope should seem to be 
favoring special Italian interests. 

lhirdly, they fear that the faithful would 
be disturbed if the pope should abandon 
his traditional seclusion and isolation. 

So the Osservatore Romano, which is 
directly inspired by Cardinal Gasparri, 
says that the present courtesy of the 
fascist government toward the church is 
a great improvement upon the hostility 
of former governments, but after all does 
not modify the basic relations arising out 
of the occupation of the pontifical state 
in 1870 by the Italian government 
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sence. A report prepared by the research 
department of the federal council upon the 
issues involved in the strike of engineers 
and firemen on the Western Maryland 
railroad is undergoing final revision ang 
its publication was authorized, subject to 
its final approval by a special committee 
appointed for that purpose and the liter. 
ature committee. Consideration was given 
to a report on the politico-religious sitya- 
tion in Mexico. It was recognized thar 
a delicate question is involved in the pub- 
lication of any statement, however care. 
fully prepared, which may precipitate 4 
controversy between the Catholic hier- 
archy and the representatives of united 
protestantism. After final editing, this re- 
port will be submitted to the individual 
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THE 
HIDDEN 
YEARS 


By JOHN OXENHAM 


“This extraordinary book is much more 
than fiction. It is inferential biography 
. more human, more gripping, more 
tremendous in its emotional power than 
any other life of Christ ever written. It 
becomes an epic. Nothing in any previous 
book about Christ is so overwhelming. 
There are consummate works of art that 
appear just to have happened. This is 
one of them. One suspects that what 
seems to shave been skill was sheer in- 
spiration. "—-New York Sun. 

“Dignified, simole, fine-fibred, reverent; 
told with emotional power, vivid pictur 
ing, and dramatic directness.’’—New 
Y ork Times. $2.00 


The Word Abideth 
By THOMAS TRACY WALSH 


“I am so perplexed about the Bible, Science 
and the fundamentals of religion that 1 
don’t know what to believe or where to look 
for guidance.” 


This is the troubled state of mind of 
millions of men and women reading the 
Bible to-day. Dr. Walsh considers 
frankly and fully the questions that have 
come to them. He explains briefly how 
and why the Bible was made. He ex- 
plains the meaning of inspiration. He 
shows that scientific fact and Biblical 
criticism have left the Word stronger and 
more significant than it has ever been in 
the past Crown S00. $1.00 


A Book of 
Modern Prayers 


By SAMUEL McCOMB, D. D. 
Professor of Pastoral Theology, Episcopal 
Theological School, Cambridge, Mass. 


The book differs from most modern compilations 
of prayers in being not prayers by one author, or 

rayers by a number of authors on one subject, 

ut an anthology of what the best modern religious 
feeling and practice have given to men and women 
for all the important occasions when prayer is 
needed. Dr. McComb has written an Introduction 
on the nature of prayer, with suggestions for its 
use in present-day life. $1.50 
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members of the administrative committee 
for decision as to publication. The action 
and attitude of Dr. Tippy and Mr. Myers 
at Detroit were approved. With reference 
to the application of the Schwenkfelder 
church for admission to the federal coun- 
cii a committee of three was authorized 
to outline a policy as to the “admission 
f small bodies to membership in the 
council”—which suggests a parallel with 
the problem of the league of nations as 
to the representation of small nations on 
ts council. 


Dr. North Is Lecturer on Missions, 
Not Professor of Sanscrit 

Our attention has been called to an in- 
.dvertence by which, in our issue of Oct. 
21, we designated Dr. Frank Mason North 
,s professor of Sanscrit language and lit- 
erature at Drew theological seminary. Dr. 
North does not profess Sanscrit, but is a 
special lecturer in foreign missions. 


Two Great New Buildings for 
Los Angeles Churches 

[wo important Los Angeles churches, 
th located on Wilshire boulevard, which 
runs from the city to the sea, are complet- 
new buildings at a cost of approxi- 
half a million dollars each. The 
ilshire boulevard Christian church (Dis- 


CHRISTIAN 


ciples), Rev. M. Howard Fagan pastor, 
will dedicate its new building, which is 
of Romanesque architecture, in January. 
The impressive edifice of the Wilshire 
boulevard Congregational church, Rev. 
Frank Dyer pastor, a fine piece of Italian 
Gothic, is already in use, and ground was 
recently broken for an additional unit to 
be known as Gunsaulus hall, which will 
contain a large assembly hall and facili- 
ties for the educational and social activi- 
ties of the church. It will be dedicated 
about Feb. 1. 


New Extension Secretary of the 
United Endeavor Society 

Mr. Carlton M. Sherwood has been 
elected international extension secretary of 
the united society of Christian Endeavor. 
He will continue to serve also as executive 
secretary of the national citizens’ com- 
mittee of one thousand for law observance 
and enforcement, as he has for the past 
year, but we assume that he will give up 
the post of general secretary of Christian 
Endeavor for New York state which he 
has occupied for the past seven years. 


American Christians to Aid 
European Jews 

An impressive list of names, sufficient 
to guarantee completely the standing and 
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DR. BENSON’S NEW HYMN BOOK 


fristian Gong 


WINS HIGH PRAISE 


“The hymn book, Christian Song, meets our 
requirements in a very fine way.”—Hugh I. 
Evans, pastor, The Westminster Church, Day- 
ton, Ohio 


“Christian Song, as I expected, is the last 
word in the making of a hymnal, and I have 
gone through it with delight. A number of Dr. 

enson's hymns were new to me, and I have 
been reading them with joy."—Henry H 
Tweedy, Professor of Practical Theology, Yale 
Divinity School. 


“Christian Song is the very best ever in our 
opinion. It is easy to handle, beautifully 
printed and bound, and is second to none in 
selection of material. We will recommend the 
new book to all comers.""—Paul C. Johnston, 
pastor, The Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


“The editor has evidently had much joy in 
making Christian Song. now of no other 
man in America who is so thoroughly imbued 
with the best ideals of the hymns as our be- 
loved Dr. Benson. He is steeped in the finest 
traditions of worship song, and has a fine 
critical faculty that enables him to discrimi- 
nate with rare nicety between the true and 
the faulty."—Carl F. Price, Secretary of the 
Music Commission of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church 


“T am pleased that our church has placed its 
order for Christian Song. It was after no little 
consideration on the part of those concerned 
that the selection was made. The book is ideal. 
All of the tunes are of a high standard musi- 
cally and at the same time they are singable 
The book is well balanced, having a fitting 
number of hymns for every occasion. Chris- 
tian Song is the best hymnal I have had in 
my hands for a long time. It deserves popu- 
larity, and I recommend it most highly.” 
Chalmers F. Zahniser, Director, Lemingion 
Presbyterian Choir, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Not only the church but the press 
commends Dr. Benson's work 


THE BOOKMAN says: 


A recent blessing to American hymnody 
has taken the form of Christian Song. It lifts 
its head among a multitude with the avowed 
purpose of presenting what is appealing and 
musical, with the intent of making song a 
more integral part of Christian living Its 
selections are effective and satisfying, its 
pages are clean and readable. It is minutely 
indexed and well bound and is, I think, one of 
the best of the hymnal brotherhood I have 
seen in a long time 
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reliability of the organization, is back of 
the American Christian fund for Jewish 
relief. There is still a vast amount of 
abject poverty and actual starvation 
among the Jews of eastern and central 
Europe, we are told. American Jews have 
given to relief funds for their coreligionists 
until they have imperiled the financial 
stability of their most important enter- 
prises at home, but they cannot meet the 
whole need. The Sunday after armistice 
day is being observed by many churches 
as “Good Samaritan Sunday,” but if it is 
too late for that, any Sunday will do, just 
so it is The relief will dis- 
tributed through the Jewish joint distribu- 
tion committee which has an effective or 
ganization for that purpose. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, Owen D. Young, Mayor Dever 
of Chicago, Sherwood Eddy, William C. 
McAdoo, and a score of other citizens of 
similar standing are among the officials 
or on the committee. Charles W. Dietrich, 
formerly secretary of the Brooklyn Y. M. 
i secretary. 


soon. be 


is executive 


International and Inter-racial 
Conference of Maryland Students 

A conference of students from various 
institutions in Maryland for the consider 
ation of questions touching the relations 
of different national and racial groups was 
held at the Friends meeting house, Balti- 
more, Md., Nov. 5-7. Its purpose was to 
bring together the students from various 
as negro stu- 
dents, for the promotion of acquaintance 
and understanding. FE. A. Schaal, student 
Y. M. C. A. secretary at Johns Hopkins, 


in chargé 


foreign countries, well as 


was of the program, and Prof. 








3 New Books for 
MINISTERS 


Best Sermons, 1926 


Josern Fort Newron, Editor 


Includes sermons by Fosdick, Calkins, Felix 


Adler, Stires, Niebuhr, Carl S. Patton, Coffin, 
Harris E. Kirk, Bishop Hughes, W. L. Sperry, 
C. R. Brown and 14 other leaders ($2.50) 
What To Preach 
By Henry Stoane Corrin 

Dr. Coffin, recently elected to the presidency of 


Union Theological seminary, New York, is often 
mentioned as the ideal sermon-maker and sermon- 
preacher His new book, the Warrack Lectures, 
will give him additional fame in his chosen field of 
homiletics. ($2.00) 


Preaching In Theory 
and Practice 


By Samus. McComa 

When “the preacher once more strikes the note 
of truth and reality, men will crowd to hear him” 
is Dr. McComb's answer to the criticism cast from 
many directions of the sermon of today. “The 
preacher must gain a new and compelling vision 
of the age and a new and compelling sense of the 
power of his message.” Dr 
characteristic introduction in which he especially 
commends the chapters on “The Psychology of 
Preaching.” ($2.00) 
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Kenneth Latourette of Yale divinity 
school was the speaker at the opening din- 
ner. The delegates to the conference were 
divided into six commissions for the study 
of the different factors which tend to cre- 
ate friction among races and nations. 


Christian Unity Without 
Tarrying for Any 

While great conferences are being held 
and planned for the consideration of the 
major tactics of Christian union on a 
grand scale, it is well enough to be re- 
minded that there are many items in a 
program of reformation for the divided 
state of Christendom which can be carried 
out, to use the phrase of the early inde- 
pendents, “without tarrying for any.” Dr. 
W. E. Gilroy, editor of the Congregation- 
alist, speaking recently before’ the 
Massachusetts Universalist ministers, as 
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reported in the Christian Leader, em. 
phasized the possibilities of immediate jp. 
dividual action. “The men who want 
fellowship can have it now. No ecclesias. 
tical authority could tell him as a Cop. 
gregationalist how far he might go in such 
matters. The first question was, did he 
want fellowship, and the second was, 
would he take pains to have it. The 
springs of unity lie deep in us as jp- 
dividuals. There are some barriers between 
Christians which it will take common 
action to remove. There are others which 
we can remove ourselves. A good way to 
start on the larger thing is to do the 
things which lie closest home. In ogr 
own communities, churches of different 
denominations can be friendly and helpful 
to one another, ministers can exchange, 
hold union services, help one another in 
times of trouble, and Christians with the 








“A Fascinating Book” 





You Can’t Win 


Written by Jack Black from the rich 
and unusual events of his own life—More 
than an absorbing story, it is the finest ed- 
ucational document of the year for those 
charged with responsibility for the growing 
generation. A book recommended to you by 





“Just 


the topnotchers . . . . a document of 


made life more livable.” 





“yg 


Carl Sandburg 


is a story book, ‘You Can’t Win’ is superb ... among 
fact as exciting as the 
most thrilling fiction. It has kept us awake and haunted and 


—Chicago Daily News. 


John Dewey 


“oN°(r. Black is rendering the public a genuine service in writ- 
ing this account of his life. A personal story ... 
. and told with artistic skill.” 


Harry Leon Wilson 


] read the story in two absorbed sittings and found myself 
at the end wanting more. I have read a lot of novels lately 
but have not found one that held me as this did.” 


Clarence Darrow 


“It is a marvelous story that pn Black tells . 
from beginning to end... 
readers. A remarkable book; it is vivid and picturesque. 


. . fascinating 


will reveal a new world to most 


—New York Herald Tribune. 





- engrossing 





And others say it is: 


““Interesting”’’ **Absorbing’’ **Vivid”’ 
“Engrossing’® “Thrilling” “Marvelous”’ 
**Superb’’ ‘Tantalizing’ **Artistic’’ 


Now at all bookstores—$2.00 
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same general views can pull in one team 
to bear town and city loads.” 


Student Christian Movement a 
Strong Force in England 
It is difficult to represent by statistics 
the strength and influence of the Student 
Christian movement in British educational 
institutions, but the figures themselves are 
impressive. There are nearly eleven thou- 
sand members of the movement among a 
total of sixty thousand students in the 
colleges and universities in which the 
movement is working. American readers 
will remember that the type of work which 
s done in American colleges by the 
M. C. A. is in England done for the 
part by the Student Christian move- 
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ment. It may be regarded as in some 
respects unfortunate that these two or- 
ganizations should be distinct, one operat- 
ing in the academic and the other in the 
non-academic field, but the movement even 
though it is confined to the collegiate field 
has ample room for a great service. The 
number of university students in Great 
Britain has doubled since the war and 
there are nearly six thousand foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in them, one-half of whom 
are in London. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Noah’s Nightmare, by Bob McNagney. Bobbs- 
Merrill, $3.50. 

Luther Burbank, by Frederick W. Clampett. Mac- 
millan, $1.50. 
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Latest Publications 








The Brightening Cloud 
By Russell H. Conwell 
A Remarkably Interesting Study in 
the Ninth Chapter of John. Charm- 
ingly written in Doctor Conwell's 
most pleasing style. $1.00 net 


Growing a Soul 
By Matthew T. Andrews 
Fourteen sermons that throb with 


the convictions and purposes that 
gave them birth. $1.25 net 


The Playtime Guide Book 
By Frederic K. Brown 


_A manual of play and recreation. 
Nearly one hundred games are de- 


scribed. $1.50 net 


Pillars of Gold 
By Mitchell Bronk 


_A collection of sketches of Chris- 
tian people, places and experiences. 


$1.50 net 


Forest Friends 
By Hubert R. Evans 


Refreshing tales of animals, birds 
and fish from the North Woods. 
$1.50 net 





Send for Catalog of Selected Books and 
Holiday Bulletin 


Bible Dramas in the Pulpit 
By Perry J. Stackhouse 
Here are eleven drama sermons on 


familiar themes that have had the 
test of actual use. $1.25 net 


Seams of Glory 
By Philip Wendell Crannell 


A series of thirty-four practical 
religious essays. $1.50 net 


Bible Object Book 
By C. Herbert Woulston 
Illustrated. Approach to mind 
and heart through eye-gate is the 
idea Doctor Woolston emphasizes 
in these pages. $1.75 net 


Church Work with Inter- | 
mediates | 
By Elizabeth M. Finn 


The author presents a study of 
the intermediate, and discusses the 
organization of the Intermediate 
Department. $1.25 net 


The Psalms Outlined 


By Arthur Emerson Harris 








The author seeks to analyze each 
Psalm so that its contents may 
seized at a glance. $1.75 net 








Boston: 16 Ashburton Place 
Kansas City: 1107 McGee St. 





Philadelphia: 1701-1703 Chestnut St. 


Chicago: 125 N. Wabash Ave. 
Seattle: 439 Burke Building 


If You Cannot Secure These Books From Your Regular Bookstore 
Order From Our Nearest House 


Los Angeles: 313 W. Third St. 
Toronto: 223 Church St. 























No. 3 of 4 series showing how 
the Kilgen Pipe Organ is built 


To SECURE the desired timbre for 
each metal pipe, Kilgen begins with the 
raw materials. ...melts them,combines, 

rolls, forms and finishes them in the 

Kilgen foundry. Three centuries of 
study and understanding go into each 


voice of the great ensemble. 


For example, one special alloy contain- 
ing go per cent tin has been developed 
for the small-scaled orchestral strings. 
There are special mixtures for the deep- 
toned sonorous diapasons. Into the 
string bases and all front pipes go the 
best annealed zinc of ample thickness. 


Kilgen goes deep into the effect of metal 
on tone. Here is another reason why a 
Kilgen gives service which must be 


measured by decades. 


4 Kilgen organ architects 

) have designed im ay tore in- 
struments for Protestant 

churches everywhere. They 

| will be glad to give you the 

| benefit of their experience. 
Write to Dept. E. 
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What to Preach, by Henry Sloane Coffin 
$2.00. 

The Spirit of the Game, by Basil Mathews 
$1.50. 

Sex: Freedom and Social Control, by Charles W 
Margold. Univ. of Chicago, $2.00. 
Foundations of Faith, by W. E. Orchard. 

$1.75. 
Norwegian American 
Macmillan, $3.00. 
The English of the Pulpit, by Lewis H. Chrisman 
Doran, $1.50. 

A Man's Faith, by Wilfred T. Grenfell. 
$1.00. 

rhe Outline of History, by H. G. Wells. Mac- 
millan, $15.00 (2 vols.}. 

Creative Personality, by Ralph Tyler Flewelling 
Macmillan, $2.50. 

Adventures in Habit-Craft, by 
Schauffler. Macmillan, $2.00 
Back to the Home, by David 

Doran, $1.50. 


Doran, 


Doran 


Lutheranism up to 1872 


Pilgrim, 


Henry Park 


William Ferry 
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Doran, 


The Master and His Method, by E. Griffith-Jones. 


Doran, $1.25. 
Sea Whispers, by W. W. 
$2.00. 

Stars of the Morning, by Howard King Williams 
Doran, $1.50. 
Doran's Ministers 
Doran, $2.00. 
The Amarna Age, by James Baikie. 

$3.50. 

The Teaching on the Mount, by Frank M. Sheldon 
Pilgrim, 25 cents. 
Shen of the Sea, by 

Dutton, $2.00. 
Revelry, by Samuel 
Liveright, $2.00. 
Education for a Changing Civilization, by William 
Heard Kilpatrick. Macmillan, $1.10. 
Hours in Arcady by Charles R. Williams. 

Merrill. 
The Commandments of Men, by William Henry 
Moore. Oxford, $1.75. 


Jacobs. Scribner’s, 


Manual, by G. B. Hallock 
Macmillan, 
Arthur Bowie Chrisman. 


Hopkins Adams. Boni & 
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Jackson Blvd., Dearborn and Quincy Streets 
In the shopping and theatrical center, close to the 
financial and wholesale districts 


AVING no onerous costs to meet, such as 
H burden many other large hotels, the Great 
Northern gives better values than you will 
find elsewhere. At $2.50, $3, $3.50,$4,and $5 a day 
you may have in “the comfortable Great Northern” a 
pleasant outside room with every accommodation. 
Extra large Sample Rooms. In the grill and the 
coffee shop you will find food and service of great 
excellence at prices in keeping with the moderate 
scale prevailing throughout. 
Why not “the comfortable Great Northern” 
when next you come to Chicago? 
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The Religion of New England | 


By THOMAS VAN NESS 
Author of “The Coming Religion,” “Th, 
Search for God,” “Twenty Years of Life,” 
“My Visit to Count Tolstoy,” etc. 


AN unusual presentation, in a concise 
and clear way, of what has been 
happening, religiously, in New England 
since its early settlement by the Pilgrims 
and Puritans. 

The author makes plain why, throu 
the beliefs held by de founders of “et 
Massachusetts Colonies, and also be- 
cause of the interpreters of religion since 
gg we days, there has arisen in 

ew England a different theology from 
that generally held in the United States; 
certainly a different emphasis. 

Price $1.60 
At all booksellers, or from 


THE BEACON PRESS, INC. 
16 BEACON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 











HOME STUDY 


of the BIBLE 
10,000 Men and Women 


from all walks of life now studying the 
Bible under competent guidance. 17 
courses available. The latest, ‘‘Find- 
ing God in Human Life.’’ Modern 
Bible study broadens vision — deepens 
religious life. Begin now. Descriptive 
literature free. Amy course 75c. 5 
or more to one address 60c each. 


rhe American Institute of Sacred Literature 
> Ciniversitp of Chicago Dept. 368. Chicago, iil. 




















CONTINUING SUCCESS 
35th THOUSAND 


| Hymns of the 
Christian Life 


Edited by Milton S. Littlefield, D. D. 


“Includes more essential excellencies than 
any hymnal I know.” 
Morais EH. Tours, D. D. 


Price $135 per 100. Examination copy on request 


A. S. BARNES AND COMPANY 











1838 7 W. 45th St., New York 1926 | 

















Church Furniture 
Globecraft Shops 


Since 1876 
Fine church furniture, moderately priced. Tell 
us your needs. Before you buy—compare! 


Globe Furniture ASfg. Co. 
19 Park Place — ‘Wortbville, Mich. 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


E ing for Church and Sunday School 
4 














use. From Factory to You. Finecctalog free. 
DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1104 South 4th St., Greenville, Illinois 





A trained and experienced woman desires pos!- 
tion as Director of Religious Education i # 
church or group of churches, or as secretary te 
pastor with small staff interested to develop 
program of religious education; would accep! 
position with Board as office executive, 
publicity representative or field worker. 
Address “A.N.” care of The Christian Cen- 
tury. 
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HIS inside back cover is sup- 

posed to be dedicated to the 

proposition that The Christian 

Century should be gathering 
new subscribers week by week. But it is 
gathering new subscribers at a rate 
sufficient to justify at least one chat 
with that best of friends, Mr. Constant 
Reader. So here goes. 


The Christian Century is proud of its 
constant readers. There are a lot of 
them, and the number is constantly 
increasing. They have carried the 
paper from a breathless experiment in 
modern journalism to a place in the 
vanguard of the weekly press. New 
subscribers fill the heart of the adver- 
tising manager with joy, for he can 
talk about them when he’s out trying 
to make the advertising space look 
attractive to prospective advertisers. 
But it is the old subscriber, who keeps 
coming hack, and coming back, and 
coming back, as often as his renewal 
notice reaches him, who brings the 
warmest glow to the editor’s heart. 
The editor never hesitates to say so. 





New Subscribers 


During the past week new sub- 
scriptions have been received 
from the following states and 
countries: 


NCE in 

awhile 
someone asks 
how it is that 
The Christian 
Century 
maintains the 
surprising ly 
high ratio of 
subscription 
renewals by 
Don't feel too much upset about which it is 
that biank space above. The 


Paging Mr. Constant Reader! 





reason for the blankness is simply 
this: The subscription rush is on. 
© business office is swamped. 
The mere mechanical process of 
entering subscriptions is now four 
days in arrears. And the business 
office woulda’t take the time out 
from its effort to catch up to 
tabulate the information which 
ou have come to look for in this 
x. By next week things ought 
to be straightened out. Excuse 
it, please! 











known in the 
journalistic 
fraternity. 
That fact, it 
seems to us, 
is a tremen- 
dous compli- 
ment to the 


THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY 


subscribers. Here is a paper 
that does not flatter; that speaks 
straight out; that has no desire to be 
a sounding-board for the majority, un- 
less the majority is right. Mr. Con- 
stant Reader frequently does not agree 
with the paper, and says so. Why is 
it then, asks the beholder, that he 
keeps on subscribing? 


The answer is frequently a variation 
of these words, written by a mission- 
ary in interior China: ““Wars out here 
frequently cut off our food supplies, 
such as butter and milk. But we can’t 
exist without The Christian Century 
that’s certain.” 

ERHAPS, though, there is another 

answer. You who read this may be 
a Constant Reader. If you are, think 
about your own experience with The 
Christian Century for a few minutes, 
won't you? 


Think carefully, and then answer this 
question: How many ideas which mean 
much to you now were first planted in 
your mind by what you read in The 
Christian Century? 

You are likely to be surprised when 
you have the list completed. Put the 
items down on paper, and ponder 
what a different man or woman you 
might be without those ideas. Then 

yes, here’s the catch in this whole ad 

see if you don’t almost automatically .¢ 
think of some friend, or a whole group ,% 
of friends, who would be grateful ,/ 

to you if they were in posses- ¢ 
sion of a similar mental ,% 
stimulus. Don’t you? The ¢ 
place to put their names 

is on the coupon ats ent eee ete & 
the right, or on aZ those named on the ac 
slip of paper at- —— 
tached to that 

coupon. Thank 

you. 4 
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Flashes from ‘6 ‘ 
The Story of Philosophy A week with 


gf he Story of 
e hilosophy 


Socrates: ‘Xantippeliked to talk almost as much as 
rates did; and they seem to have had some dia- 
logues which Plato failed to record.” (page 12) 


is easily worth a year with 
an ordinary professor” 


Voltaire: “He burned the picniohe oil—of others. Says the New York Herald as Tribune of Will 


He took to staying out late frolic ing with the wits 
and roisterers of the town and experimenting with 


eee Koh ny Durant’s remarkable volume, of which more. 
than 60,000 copies have already been sold. 


Here are four books that will make a 
good home university course for you: 


The Story of Philosophy, Durant ($5.00) 


Kant: “Immanuel Kant thought out everything (A course in philosophy) 


carefully before acting, and therefore remained a 
The Nature of the World and of Man, 


bachelor all his life.” (page 268) 
18 University of Chicago Professors, ($4.00) 


(A course in science) 


This Believing World, Browne ($3.50) 


(A course in comparative religion) 


4 Adventurous Religion, Fosdick ($2.00) 
Schopenhauer: ‘Schopenhauer was so sure of hav- 


ing solved the hist poe lems of philosophy that he (A course in modern religion) 
thought of having his signet ring carved with an 
image of the Sphinx throwing ferself down the 
abyss, as she had promised to do on having her NOTE—We will include with your order for two or more books a complimentary copy of Dr. 
riddles answered.” (pages 330-331) Fasdick’s booklet, ‘‘Science and Religion 


Fill out coupon as indicated and mail order TODAY 


The er ag ot ga © Enclosed find check to cover. 


bora Street., Chi 
nat eaten eet. Senge OC Charge to my account, payable| 0 
no me: 
? C)Adeenturous Religion. H. E. Fosdick ($2.00) 
Nietzsche: “How he longed to be a sinner, this OT he Story of Philosophy. Will Durant ($5.00) 
incorrigible saint!” (page 437) \This Beliesing World. Lewis Browne ($3.50) : 
The Nature of the World and af Man. 18 eS ee ee 
“members of the University of Chicago 


The Story of Philo sophy faculty ($4. 00) 
. . . . Send also: 
gives the lives and opinions of 
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